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ESPECIAL NOTICE. 


We desire the especial attention of Agents, Correspondents, 
and all concerned, to this notice. 

As we contemplate making some change in our business ar- 
rangements, and as we are not yet sure what shape this change 
will assume, we wish all persons who now subscribe for the 
Garland, to subscribe so that their subscriptions shall expire 
with the next December number, as that number will close up 
the volume. Therefore, all subscriptions beginning with this 
(July) No., should be for only six months. But those who wish 
it for a year can have it by taking the back numbers from last 
January, which we can supply to almost any extent. 








Receipts by Mail, from May 16, to June 14, 1850, inclusive. 
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I. P. Gould, $4 00 | I. Norcross, $6 00 
I. P. Gould, 4 00 | M. Nisbet, 1 00 
W. Wiswall, 2 00 | J. W. Vandiver, 3 00 
I. P. Gould, 3 00 | C. Combs, 1 00 
M. M. Murray, 2 00 , W. Wiswall, 1 00 
B. B. Ciuapin, 3 00 | A. Hurlbut, 3.00 
W.P. Yeaman, 1 00 | W. Wiswall, 2 00 
W. Wiswal!, 1 00 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Legends of a Village Sckool House, No. 1,” shall appear in our next No. We owe an ) 
apology to the writer for the long delay in publishing this article. 
Teachings of Nature,” is also in hand for the next No. 








Unpaid B.etters.—Persons who send us letters without paying the postage, unless 


they contain money, had better save their time and trouble, as it is our established rule to refuse 
all such letters. One, postmarked, “ Delaware, O.”’ 


VAN COURT’S COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR, 
AND BANK NOTE AND COIN LIST, 


A capital work for business men, is published by the subscriber, at the low price of $1 a year, § 
in advance, or 124 eents per single number. This work is got up and arranged in the mos 
approved manner—the States are arranged in alphabetical order, and the book has a MARGIN: 
AL ALPHABETICAL INDEX, making it very convenient for reference—and we use ou! 
best efforts to furnish a correct Bank Note List, with the Rates of Discount, Broken Banks, &c, 
together with the earliest and fullest descriptions of a)l New Counterfeits, Altered Notes, and 
Frauds. Also, the Prices of Stocks in Banks, Insurance Companies, Turnpikes, Canals, Rail 
Roads, a synopsis of the Markets, or Wholesale Prices Current, COINS, Cashier’s names, &c. 
together with other information respecting money matters, counterfeits and rogues. We are 
aware that entire perfection is difficult to attain in any enterprise, and that errors or omission’ — 
may occasionally creep into the best regulated business. But we flatter ourselves that there is 
not a more correct periodical of the kind now published, nor one on which reliance can be placed 
with greater confidence. J. VAN COURT, Pusuisaex, Philada. 
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GUM CISTUS, OR ROCK ROSE. 


Tue Flower here introduced is a beau-} good plan to keep some plants in pots, to 
tiful species of the Rock Rose, one of the | be preserved through the winter in frames, 
greatest ornaments of the garden in cen- 3 and to be turned out of them in the open 
tral Europe. But unfortunately it will‘ ground in spring; they will then thrive 
not stand the severity of our winters, and } well, and flower in fine perfection. It 
requires the protection usually extended } succeeds well in a rich, light soil, and 
to hardy green house plants. prefers a dryish sityation, as its roots ara 
apt to rot if it happens to get too much 
“Sweet’s Cistinee,” an English work, { moisture. It may be increased by cut- 
states that in that country they “will ; tings or layers; the former must be taken 
thrive well against a wall, so as to be ; off as soon as the young shoot is ripened, 
covered with mats in severe weather, and ; and they must be planted thinly under 
a little dry litter put on the ground to ; hand-glasses, for if planted too thick, they 
keep the frost from the roots; it is also a’ will be liable to damp.” 








HIGHLAND BEAUTY.—A STORY IN CAMP 


e 
BY OLIVER OLDFELLOW. 


“THe fact is, Jeremy, I never liked | that would send the blood tingling through 
the idea of writing love stories in the the veins of the veriest woman hater that 
presence of a pretty girl, as there cs gi breathed.” 
always something contagious in love, “None of your nonsense, Oliver, but 
and do whatI might—I have been a hard 3 for once give over the love of talking of 
student that way—some how or other I ; yourself, and let us have the story. There 
was always apt to leave off writing, and $ are a host of better looking fellows than 
go tothe business of love-making in down- § yourself have had their eyes upon the 
right earnest,—studying from nature, you 3 girls, and—to tell you the honest truth,— 
see. It somehow puts a fellow’s hand ; the game is above your reach.” . 
out for writing, and inclines him more to} “ Well! Jeremy, you are as sharp this 
the use of his tongue. How do you think 3 morning as a nor’-wester—-but since you 
the thing is to be managed with two of $ will have it, I will proceed with the story. 
the prettiest Scotch lassies that ever in-; When I was in the army !— ; 
spired the song of a Burns, or the valor; “Ha! ha! ha! When you were in 
of a Wallace, looking you right in the; the army! [I like that part of the story 
eye, and one of them with the most amazingly—I hope the rest is only as 
inviting lips, teo, that ever set lover's} good.” 


heart on fire, and each with a pair of eyes; “Come, Jerry, none of that ; I’ve known 
Jy '30—-1V —1. 5 





































6 HIGHLAND BEAUTY. 


fellows talk about the army who never; “Emily Melville—the only daughter 
even heard a gun, and chaps spin out{of the proud Lord Melville, who was 
long sea-yarns, that never smelt salt; well known in the time of the wars—as 
water, as any old tar would tell you before / the representative of the long line of 


_ he had listened five minutes to the story ; illustrious Scottish nobles of that name, 


but I am none of your green-horus—l ‘was the pride of the Lowland nobility, 
know what I am about when I mention {and the belle of every assembly. She 
war or beauty,—having seen some service { was as fair as a white fawn, and scarcely 
in my day. I therefore commence prop-; less wild. Her mother being dead, few 
erly—as every story should have a begin-$ restraints were placed upon the young 
ning, even if it has no end. ; beauty by the old house-keeper, who, in 
“ When I was in the army, you see, I 1} the main, filled the place. Emily, there- 
became acquainted with a very sentimen- fore, held in proud disdain the restraints 
tal fellow, about yofir size,—though he} which would have been imposed by the 
had rather a better looking whisker for a prudes of her sex, and thought that the 
soldier,—who was always full of romance, } great art of living was to be happy. 
and all that sort of thing,—and | do be- | Laughter was always on her lips, and sun 
lieve the chap had an idea or two of the | light forever on her brow. She was 
right kind in his head, but they were so | beautiful, and you knew it, but you could 
mixed up with the wrong kind, that, like ; not tell the secret of it, nor, for their rest- 
the funds of a good many bankers noweae | lessness and brilliancy, whether her eyes 
days, they were not always ‘available.’} were blue or gray, yet you knew that 
He had got it into his cranium, and there ‘ they Were pretty, and felt that they were 
it would stick, that he had a little better | bright. Her voice was like the warble 
blood in him than any body else, so that} of a bird in spring, its notes were so full 
he was confoundedly careful not to have } of joyousness; and her motion was like 
any of it spilt, and nothing but the | that of a fairy, so light and graceful, that, 
daughter of a lord came any way poe you seen her tripping over the 
the mark to which he aspired. He used} smoothly shaved lawn in front of the 
to tell a goud many stories about himself, | mansion—her auburn hair drooping in 
and he would tell them pretty well, too, long ringlets over her snowy and finely 
but they somehow or other had a smack} rounded shoulders—and heard her gay 
of the marvellous. His stories about the | glad voice, swelling out in song and hap- 
doing among the gentry—the fellow, you } piness, you would have fancied her an 
see, had been educated by a lord, or} angel from the upper sphere.” 
something of that sort, and had seen a} “I doubt that last part, my good fel- 
little of high life above stairs as well as{low”—interrupted a bluff old soldier— 
below—took amazingly in the camp, “until I had tried an arm around her, to 
especially his sentimental ones, for he{see if she wasn’t flesh and blood, I 
had the knack of making a fool of him-; wouldn’t a’ trusted fancy.” 
self—” “An interruption, gentlemen. You 
“ But, for goodness sake, Oliver! the } see, if the story is told right, a man must 
story !—the story !” § feel what he says, and you'll find out be- 
'«The fact is, Jerry, 1 am pretty much } fore it’s done, that I”— 
in the predicament of the knife-grinder!; “What, young man! You didn’t be- 
Story of my own—I have none to tell. gin to make loye to her, did you ?” 
But here is one of. confound the j “ Gentlemen, I must persist”— 
fellow’s name,—no matter. ? © Well, was she in love—tell us that.” 
{ «Love !—She laughed at it—and said, 
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HIGHLAND BEAUTY. 7 


‘she loved nothing but her pet fawn—her } so that I found the prize in a fair way to 
canary—the flowers, both wild and tame! be snatched from my ‘grasp, and I ¢te- 
—the blue sky—the sunshine—the hea-; solved to bring matters to a close pretty 
ther—the forest—ithe mountains—and it} soon. So one morning, when Lord ‘Mel- 
might be—she did not know—she might } ville was out looking into parliamentary 
love her cousin Harry Hardwick, if he matters, inquiring into the affairs of the 
was as pleasant as he was when her play-’ nations, or his own, I thought I would 
mate a few years ago—but he was now! open the question genteelly. Emily had 
at his father’s castle on the mountain,;} sung for me most sweetly without any 
and perhaps had grown coarse, boorish, or} apology or affectation, and we were now 
ill-mannered. She did not know, there-? sitting chatting very pleasantly together. 
fore, whether she should love him or sit How easy, then, to turn the conversation 
| 


—— 


—rather thought she should not—but} in the proper channel. ‘To discourse of 
then she had her father, and enough} green fields—of murmuring brooks—of 
around her to love and cherish, and why | the delights of solitude with one of con- 
should she trouble herself about the mat-? genial tastes—of the birds, the fawn, and 
ter.’ } the attachment they showed their mis- 
“ You will not wonder, gentlemen, that tress. Then, of course she would wonder 
such a creature should inspire me with} whether they really loved her, whether 
love—a deep, devoted, heart-absorbing, | they knew what love was, or only felt 
deathless passion. I loved her as man} joy at her presence, because they knew 
never loved woman before. Every pul- b hae as their feeder. ‘Then I would say, 
sation, every energy of my being seemed } of course they loved her, how could they 
for her” — } do otherwise,—were not all things that 

“Of course, you’d love her !—never } approached her fated to love her. Then 
heard you tell of a pretty girl that you: she blushes, gets up, and goes to the 
didn’t love—but give us the pith and} window opening on the garden—to look 
marrow of the matter; did she return the? at the flowers maybe—I must see them 
compliment ?” > too, of course, for they are her flowers. 

« Ail in good time! you see the thing | I always loved flowers, and particularly 
might have been very handsomely man- ; love these. Things, gentlemen, were 
aged, if it had not been for one or two} thus progressing pretty smoothly, you will 
impediments” — ; see, considering, that the lady was the 

“ What in the ‘plague does the fellow daughter of a lord, and of course heiress 
mean by oe a to his whole estate, when, lo! my un- 

“ Hush, can’t yea He means he didn't? lucky genius as usual, the house-keeper 
get her, of course.’ must poke in her head, and ask if ‘ any- 

“ Well, you see, gentlemen, there was? body called.’ No! certainly not! What 
a shocking looking young fellow of a lord, } young lady ever called a house-keeper at 
who lived upon the next estate, who got; such a time! Pshaw' The thing was 
it into his head that he must take a hand > shocking to think of! How stupid in her! 
inthe game. To give him his due, he! The old thing had an eye in her head 
was accomplished, witty, had a title, and like a hawk, however, and saw pretty 
a splendid whisker, and from beginning } clearly how matters stood, and whether 
to call every few days to inquire after) she thought that there was no chance for 
Lord Melville’s health—the old chap had} me in that quarter, or had some private 


—_~wn 





the best health in the world—about three? preference of her own, she maintained 
times a-week, he soon managed to call 
the other four days on his own account, 


her ground until I deemed it prudent to 
withdraw. 
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“Days passed away, and no opportu-{ half an hour of silence, a laugh by both 
nity was afforded me of renewing my } parties at my expense. 
suit. Whether the old house-keeper took} ‘I had enough of the soldier’s blood in 
the matter in hand or not, of course, 1; me, gentlemen, even then, to take no 
cannot say ; but when days began to grow } notice of this downright incivility and 
into weeks, I began to feel the wretched-; want of breeding, though I do not of 
ness of first love. Who has not felt its? course suppose that the parties dreamed 
fears, its doubts, the torture, whether you: that they had a listener, so I cast her off 


are beloved by the object of your affec-} as unworthy of my love; and thus ended * 


tion, and the uncertainty, even in your} my first love.” 
own mind, whether you are worthy of } “Very sensibly done, too, my boy! I 
that love'—who has not felt the dread» applaud your spirit. It was worthy of a 
of rivalry, the fears of the effects of af soldier.” 
moment’s absence, and the thousand un-} “ But, gentlemen, this was but the 
told pangs, which none but a lover's; opening of difficulties, for I was no sooner 
imagination can inflict—and he a lover} out of this scrape than my sensitive heart 
for the first time? Is it strauge, gentle- ; must betray me into another. How all 
men, that I should, after this sweet inter- 3 } the dreams of even Emily’s beauty melted 
view, which seemed destined to be the : ; away as the mist from the hills—perhaps 
last that I should have with the most ; assisted by the knowledge she was the 
angelic of beings, place myself upon the } ; prize of another—when next morning my 
rack, and delight in the torture, with the ; » eyes beheld Arabella Hardwick. She 
devotion to wretchedness of a heart in-} was leaning over the back of the sofa, at 
spired with ‘ the gentle madness,’ ‘or the } the very window from which the day be- 
first time, of passionate, deathless love—” } } fore I had praised the flowers with Emily. 
“Hold up, comrade! and do give us} Passing beautiful was she as she stood in 
the pith of the matter, without all this > her virgin loveliness before me, with her 
flummery. I’ve known chaps talk all day ; highland-cap and its white plume over 
in that strain, who never had any story to; curls of jet, that seemed in mere wanton- 
tell, but would go on yarning it till roll-} ness to fall from beneath, over her fine 
cali, just to hear themselves talk. Now, ; neck and swelling bosom, which were 
if you got the gal, say so—if you didn’t, } scarcely concealed by the highland-man- 
tell us why—and none of your rigma-} ; tle which so well become her. Her brow 
role.” , was slightly shaded with curls, while 
“ Of course, gentlemen, I did not get ; from beneath, her dark blue eyes seemed 
her, and that is the reason I am here to? to be melting before your gaze. Her 
tell the story. Misfortunes, you know, } smile was sweetness itself. Emily was 
travel close upon each other’s heels, and } seated at her side, in the act of fixing a 
sure enough, in the midst of my miscry, } hawk’s feather in a highland-cap for her 
the carriage of Lord Harwick was an- ; own fair brow, yet in her eye mischief 
nounced, and who should it contain but; and cunning strove for mastery, and her 
Emily’s cousin ‘ Harry,’ her old playmate, } whole face was so full of meaning that I 
and his sister. I heard the announce-} knew that I must have been the subject 
ment, but I heard no more, until an hour } of previous conversation, and I felt my 
or two afterwards, when, out of sheer; face crimson before the highland beauties. 
melancholy, I had taken to the garden;I verily believe that I made an impres- 
for contemplation and meditation, 1 acci-} sion, gentlemen, which, had it been pro- 
dentally overheard Harry Hardwick's perly followed up, might have been the 


declaration, and his acceptance, and, after; making of me; I have always fancied 
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somehow or other that the highland ; suitor—whose only advantage was a fine 
beauty was rather smitten with me, for ; pair of whiskers—with the addition of an 
there was such a coaxing expression in > estate and a title.” 
her whole face, and particularly in her; ‘But perhaps the latter had some 
lips—which seemed to be begging a kiss » weight.” 
—that I do believe that if it had not been; “None, I assure you, as I pressed the 
for the presence of my old flame, ‘ my ’ matter, and she averred, that love in a 
first love,’ gentlemen, I should have car- ’ cottage with a whisker, was in every 
ried the fortress by storm! but you see, as > Way more congenial to her taste, than the 
it was, I stood blushing, and looking? finest mansion in the land without that 
simple until, for very amusement sake, ; appendage. So you see I took to culti- 
both commenced laughing, and Emily + vating whiskers with great assiduity ; 
broke the ice by asking me if I had lost ’ but for a long time, the rascals defied all 
my tongue. >attempts to train them; the shoots were 
“‘On this hint I spoke’—It is not ; tolerably advanced in less than six months ; 
necessary, gentlemen, to repeat all the but they were too late—for the lady was 
fine things I said—for fine things in a } married.” 
sentimental way, are not relishedincamp?  “ Well, you are a cool sort of a fellow 
—but suffice it to say that the ground was ? © talk of transferring your love from one 
so well marked out in my first interview, high-born lady to another, with the same 
that I deemed it expedient to pop the} &S¢ as @ soldier does a feather from his 
question, ‘striking while the iron’s hot,’ 
you know—somewhat musty, but very 
expressive—yet you will scarcely believe; “None of that, [ assure you, for she 
me, gentlemen—she rejected me flat— } revenged my want of attention that way, 





old house-keeper out of sheer revenge.” 


‘because I had no whiskers.” by giving Lord Melville a history of the 
“You don’t say that was the main ob-; whole matter—with trimmings. So the 
jection 1” old codger said 1 was as crazy as a bed- 


“[ say that was the only objection, and $ bug, and clapped me in the army, as a 
to prove its validity, she married five } kind of lunatic asylum, to recover my wits. 
months after, Lord Gordon, Emily’s former So that’s the end of the story.” 





SERENITY IN DANGER. 


In rounding Cape Horn a few months { danger. His own heart was heavy too; 
ago, a vessel, whose passengers and crew ; he had beloved relatives in England, of 
amounted to fifty persons, was brought { whom he thought with emotion, while all 
into circumstances of extreme peril. An ‘on board was silence, and the wind con- 
irresistible gale, which had been blowing ter to blow with unabated fury.— 
for some days, was driving them towards i Never shall I forget the scene,” he 


the shore, and at eight o’clock in the ‘ writes, “when at night Mrs. A——, one 


evening, the captain's computations assur- } of the cabin passengers, kissed her chil- 
ing him that about three in the morning 3 dren before they were put to bed, then 
the ship would strike, and all aboard de-3 turning to me, with tears in her eyes, 
scend into the watery grave, he thought ; said, ‘captain, shall I ever kiss those dear 
it right to inform the passengers of their ; children again?” He had no words of 


Scap. I suppose you finally courted the’ 
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encouragement to offer! The prospect : 
of speedy death for all on board seemed } 
certain; but the language of the Psalm- ; 
ist occurred to his mind—* Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow ; 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art ; 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me.” Entering his cabin, he sat 


down and wrote as follows :— 





Shall I fear when I am dying? 
Shall I shrink from death’s cold tide ? 


—POLADLALP LLP AL LLP 


10 THE SPRING OF LIFE IS PAST. 


Who have put their trust in thee ? 


No; thy Son has crossed the flood, 
And will bring them home to God. 


Still my hope, my strength shall rally, 
When I yield my farewell breath ; 
Through the gloom of that dim valley, 
Darkened by the shade of death, 
Nothing shall my heart then fear, 

Christ, my Lord, is ever near. 


At about eleven o’clock, however, the 





Hark! an angel voice replying, 
Jesus Christ is at thy side. 
Evil from thy path shall flee, 
He is here to comfort thee. 


In my heart his love I'll cherish, 
Sinking in the swelling sea ; 
Father, shall thy children perish, 


gale broke, the wind shifted, and now the 
exertion made to avoid the shore was 
successful, and gratitude succeeded to 
fear. ‘ Next morning,” says the captain, 
“ when I saw the lines I had written the 
night before, I was led to shed tears over 
them; I found the Lord had indeed been 
with me, and had answered my prayers.” 





THE SPRING OF 


The following lines from the Louisville Journal, are above all praise—surpassingly beautiful. 


Tax spring of life is past, 
With its budding hopes and fears, 
And the autumn time is coming 
With its weight of weary years— 
Our joyousness is fading, 
Our hearts are dimmed with care, 
And youth’s fresh dreams of gladness, 
All perish darkly there. 


While bliss was blooming near us 
In the heart’s first burst of spring, 
While many hopes could cheer us, 
Life seemed a glorious thing! 
Like the foam upon a river, 
When the breeze goes rippling o’er, 
These hopes have fled forever, 
To come to us no more, 


Tis sad—yet sweet—to listen 
To the soft wind’s gentle swell, , 
And think we hear the music 
Our childhood knew so well; 
To gaze out on the even, 
And the boundless fields of air, 
And we feel again our boyhood’s wish, 
To roam, like angels, there. 





BIFE 13 PAST. 


There are many dreams of gladness 
That cling around the past— 
And from that tomb of feeling 
Old thoughts come thronging fast ; 
The forms we loved so dearly, 
In the happy days now gone, 
The beautiful and the lovely, 
So fair to look upon, 


And yet the thought is saddening, 
To muse on such as they— 

And feel that all the beautiful 
Are passing fast away ; 

That the fair ones whom we love, 
Like the tendrils of a vine, 
Grow closely to each loving heart 
Then perish on their shrine ! 


? 


And we can but think of these 
In the soft and gentle spring, 
When the trees are waving o’er us, 
And flowers are blossoming ; 
For we know that winter’s coming, 
With his cold and stormy sky— 
And the glorious beauty round us, 
Is budding but to p1z ! 
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THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


FROM MRS. S. C, HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. 


PART THE FIRST. than a bed. Near it was an old spinnet, 
“Saran!” exclaimed old Jacob Bond, upon which stood a labelled phial, a tea- 
as he sat up in his bed, while the wind ? cr ip, and a spoon. When Sarah seated 
clattered and whistled through the shiv- herself at the table, she placed her elbows 
ering window frames. “Hush! Is that? upon it, and pressed her folded hands 
Brindle’s bark ?” across her eyes; her chest heaved con- 
“No, father; it is one of the farm dogs } vulsively ; and when she removed her 
near the village. Lie down, dearest fa- 3 hands, she drew a Bible towards her, 
ther; it is a cold night, and you are } trimmed the lamp, and began to read. 
trembling.” The voice of an old French clock 
*T don’t know why I should feel cold, } echoed painfully through the chamber. 
Sarah,” he replied, pointing his shadowy 3 Sarah longed to stop it, and yet it was a 
fingers towards the grate, where an}companion in her watchings. Once, a 
abundant fire blazed; “I am sure you? shy, suspicious, bright-eyed mouse rattled 
have put down as much wood as would ; among the cinders, and ran into the wain- 
roast an ox.’ > scot, and then came out again, and stared 
“Tt is so very cold, father.” at Sarah Bond, who, accustomed to such 





“Stili, we must not be wasteful, Sa-; visits, did not raise her eves to inquire 
rah,” he answered ; “ wilful waste makes } into the cause of the rustling, which in a 
woful want.” Sarah Bond covered the ; few more moments took place upon a tray 
old man carefully over, while he laid} containing the remnants of some bread 
himself stiffly down upon his pallet, mut-; and cheese, her frugal supper. 
tering his favorite proverb over and over} “Sarah,” croaked Mr. Bond, “ what 
again. She then drew the curtains more } noise is that ?” 
closely, and seated herself in front of the; “Only the mice, father, as usual; do, 
fire. } father, try to sleep. I watch carefully ; 
The room had been the drawing-room | there is nothing to fear.” 
of the old house in which Mr. Bond and} ‘Ay, ay, men and mice are all the 
his daughter resided; but, for the sake } same; nothing but waste. When I am 
of sparing both labor and expense, he had } ; gone, Sarah, keep what you will have ; 
had his bed removed into it; and though: it won't be much, Sarah, my poor girl, 
anything but comfortable, a solitary, im- } it won’t be much; just enough to need 
poverished, and yet gorgeous appearance } care; but KEEP 1T; don’t lend it, or give 
pervaded the whole, such as those who} it, or spend it; you are fond of spending, 
delineate interiors, loving small lights} my poor girl; see that huge fire, enough 
and deep shadows, would covet to convey } for three nights; early bad habits. When 


“_ 


vw 





to canvass. The bed upon which the old ; we lived in a small house, and were poor, 


man lay was canopied, and of heavy crim-§ it was then you learned to be extrava- 
son damask. In the dim light of that} gant; I had no money then, so did not 
spacious room, it looked to the worn-out know its value.” 

eyes of Sarah Bond more like a hearse $ “ But we were heppier then, father,” 
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12 THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


said Sarah Bond ; “we were so cheerful { you please with your wealth, but forgive 
and happy, then, and so many poor people } my sister.” 
blessed my dear mother, and Mary” 





“You were always a fool, Sarah,” he 

“ Hiss—ss,” uttered the dying miser; {Tteplied, faintly and peevishly. “If I 
“don't dare mention your sister, who {could do as I please, 1 would take my 
disgraced me by marrying a pauper; a {Property with me, for you will surely 
pauper who threatened my life, because ; Spend it. But there is another condition, 
I would not give him my money to save another promise you must give me. Now, 
him from starving; but he did not get {don’t interrupt me again. We will talk 
the old father-in-law’s gold; no; he {of her by and by, perhaps. As long as 
starved, and”—— you live, Sarah, as you value my blessing, 


The words thus uttered by her father, mn aun ont gaet with: anything. in: thin 
; 


who she knew had not many hours to 
live—uttered, too, with such demoniac 
bitterness—forced the gentle, patient wo- 
man io start from her seat, and pass 
rapidly across the room to the side of his 
bed, where she sunk upon her knees, and? =‘This promise was willingly given; for, 
seized his shrunken hands in hers. “ Fa- ‘ ‘ independently of her love for her father, 
ther!” she exclaimed, “ I have been your ; ; Sarah Bond had become attached to the 
child for forty years, and you have said, {inanimate objects which had so long been 
that during that period, by no act of my ;before her. Again she endeavored to 
own, have I ever angered you. Is it not ‘lead her father away from that avarice 
so?” The old man withdrew one hand ; which had corrupted his soul, and driven 
gently, turned himself round, and looked ; happiness and peace from their dwelling. 
in her face: “ Forty years! Is it forty ‘She urged the duty of forgiveness, and 
years?” he repeated ; “ but the fair brow ‘ pleaded hard for her sister; but, though 
is wrinkled, and the abundant hair grown {the hours wore away, she made no im- 
thin and gray. You were a pretty baby, | pression upon him. Utterly unmindful 
Sarah, and a merry child; a cheerful {of her words, he did not either inter- 
girl, too, until that foolish iecr. Well, 'rupt her, or fall into his former violence. 
dear, I will say no more about it; good, bine the contrary, he seemed involved in 
dutiful girl. You gave it up to please {some intricate calculation—counting on 
your father full twenty years ago, and {his fingers, or casting up lines of imagi- 
when he dies, you shall have ail his gold | nary figures upon the coverlet. 

—there’s a good father! You must keep 
it, Sarah, and not give it, or lend it. 


room. You will live on in the old house, 
or perhaps sell it, and have asmaller one; 
yet don’t spend money in new furnishing 
—don’t ; but never part with anything in 
this room ; never so much as a stick.” 





RAARAAAAAAAL 


~ 


Sarah, heart-broken, and silently weep- 
: ing, retreated to the table, and again, 
know you won't marry, as he is dead; } afer turning the fire, betook her to her 
nor see your sister—mind that; if you {solace—the precious volume that never 
see her, or serve her, the bitterest curse { fi i15 to afford consolation to the afilicted. 
that ever rose from a father’ S grave will ; {She read a few passages, and then, though 
compass you on every side.” she looked upon the book, her mind wan- 

“ My father !”” she said, “ oh! in mercy < ‘dered. She recalled the happy days of 
to yourself, revoke these words. She : ‘ner childhood, before her father, by the 
knew nothing of her husband’s conduct ; ‘extraordinary and most unexpected be- 
he used her even worse than he used ‘quest of a distant relative, became pos- 
you. Oh! for my sake, say you will ‘sessed of property—to what extent she 
forgive Mary. Itisalllask. Do what {could form no idea. She knew that this 
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relative had quarrelled With the heir-at-‘ never daring to look fair human nature in 
law, and left all to one he had never} the face; full of lean excases for self- 
seen. ‘This kgquest had closed up her} imposed privation; only revelling in the 
father’s heart; instead of being a bless-} impurity and duskiness of its own shut-up 
ing, so perfectly avaricious had he grown, ; heart. At last the joy-bells ring its 
that it wasacurse. Previously, he had; funeral knell, while it crawls into eternity 
been an industrious farmer; and though; like a vile reptile, leaving a slimy track 

a thrifty one, had evinced none of the; upon the world. 
bitterness of avarice, none of its hard-: ‘The inmates of the mansion, enclosed 
ness or tyranny. He could then sleep at) in its old court-yard, had long ceased to 
nights, permit his wife and children to? attract the observation of their neighbors. 
share their frugal stores with those who; Sometimes Sarah called at the butcher's, 
needed, troli “ Ere around the huge oak,” » but she exchanged smiles or greetings 
while his wife accompanied him on the; with few; and the baker rang the rusty 
spinnet, and encourage his daughters to ; bell twice a-week, which was answered 
wed men in what was their then sphere: by their only servant. When Mr. Bond 
of life, rather than those who might con-: first took possession of the manor-house, 
sider the gentle blood they inherited, and: he hired five domestics, and everybody 
their superior education, a sufficient sete | said they could not do with so few; and 
off to their limited means and humble: there were two men to look after the 
station. Suddenly, riches poured in upon: gardens; but after his daughter’s elope- 
him: his eldest daughter, true to the; ment, and his wife’s death, three were 
faith she had plighted, would marry her ; discharged, and he Jet the lands and gar- 
humble lover, and her father’s subsequent ‘ dens; and then another one went, and 
harshness to her favorite child broke the; Sarah felt the loneliness so great, that 
mother’s heart. Sarah not only had less; she made the remaining one sleep in her 
firmness of character than her sister, but } own room. ‘The house had been fre- 
loved her father more devotedly, and gave ; quently attacked; once, in a fit of de- 
up the affection of her young heart to: spuir, her brother-in-law had forced his 
please him. His narrow nature could not; way in the night to the old man’s side, 
understand the sacrifice; and when her; and but for her prompt interference, mur- 
cheek faded, and her really beautiful face } der would have been done. No wonder, 
contracted into the painful expression of ; then, that her shatt red nerves trembled 
that pining melancholy which has neither; as she watched the shortening candle, 
words nor tears—to lull his sympathy, he } and heard the raving of the wind, saw 
muttered to himself, “ good girl, she shall; the spectral shadows, the broken plumes 
have all I have.” that ornamented the canopy of the bed 
No human passion grows with so steady, ; cast upon the fantastic walls, felt that his 
so imperceptible, yet so rampant a growth, } hour was at hand, and feared “that he 
as avarice. It takes as many shapes as} would die and make no sign;” still, 
2 


~~~ See + 


ewe 


Proteus, and may be called above all} while those waving fantasies, passing to 
others, the vice of middle life, that sod-? and fro through her active but weakened 
dens into the gangrene of old age; gain-; mind, made her tremble in every limb, 


ing strength by vanquishing all virtues; and ooze atevery pore, and though unable 
and generous emotions ; it isa creeping,’ to read on steadily, her eyes continued 
sly, keen, persevering, insidious sin, as-} fixed upon the book which her hand 
suming various forms, to cheat even?’ grasped, with the same feeling that made 
itself; for it shames to name itself unto} those of old cling to the altar of their 
itself; a cowardly, darkness-loving sin, God for sanctuary. Suddenly her father 
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14 THE USES OF 


called—and she started as from a dream ? 
—* Sarah !” y 


fw 


ADVERSITY. 


woman, but forBade the insertion of her 
donation in the visiter’s book. During 


She hastened to his side; “ Dear fa- ‘the following week she@had numerous 


ther, what do you want?” 


3 applications from various charitable bodies, 


“Child, the room is dark; and you had to whom she gave generously, they said, 


so much light just now. All is dark. 
Where are you! 
after all, to put out the light; wilful ; 
waste makes 2 





$ 

Before the miser had concluded his ? 
proverb, the light of his existence was : 
extinguished for ever ! $ 

Several weeks elapsed before Sarah 3 
Bond recovered sufficiently from the ; 
shock, ay, and genume grief, occasioned 
by her father’s death, so as to investigate 
her affairs; the hardness and the tyranny 
she had borne for so many years had be- 
come habitual, and her own will was 
absolutely paralysed by inaction. Jacob ; 
Bond had always treated his daughter as ; 
i" she were a baby, and it was some time 
before she could collect herself sufficiently 
to arrange her future plans. She had no 
friends; and the sister, to whom, despite ‘ 
her father’s cruel words, her heart clung | 
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so fondly, was far from her, she knew not : 
where. The mourning for herself and 
servant was ordered from a neighboring 
shop, with a carelessness as to expense, 
which made people say that Sarah was: 
of habits different from her father. 

The recter and curate of the parish 
both called, but she shrunk from strangers. 
The verv first act, however, of her liberty, 
was to take a pew at church, a whole 
pew, to herself, which she ordered to be 
curtained ali round. Some said this indi- 
cated pride, some said ostentation ; but it 
was simply shyness. And soon after- ‘ 
wards, she placed in the aisle a white ° 
marble tablet, “ T'o the memory of Jacob 
Bond, who died in the seventy-eighth : 
year of his age, deeply lamented by his 
sorrowing daughter.” 

Some ladies connected with a society ° 
for clothing the poor called upon her, and ° 
explained their object; she poked five 
old guineas into the hands of the spokes- ; 
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‘filment of their wishes. 
‘months rolled on; the old house had been 
‘repaired and beautified. Mr. Cramp, 


while she reproached herself with nar- 


But it was better, } rowness; to all, however, she positively 


refused to become a yearly subscriber ; 
and when closely urged by the rector to 
be one of the patrons of his school, she 
answered, “Sir, my father received his 
property suddenly, and | may be as sud- 
denly deprived of it. I will give, but I 
will not promise.” 

She added one more servant to jer 
establishment; and as she did not send 
out cards returning thanks for the “ inqui- 
ries,” which increased daily, Sarah Bond 
was a very lonely woman; for though 
some, from curiosity, others from want 
of occupation, others, again, from the 
unfortunately universal desire to form 


> acquaintance with the rich, would have 
- been glad, now the solitary old miser was 


gone, to make fellowship with his gentle- 


‘looking and wealthy daughter, yet her 
“ reserve and quietness prevented the ful- 


Weeks and 


Sarah’s law agent, and “man of busi- 
ness,” advised her to let the house, of 
which she occupied about as much as a 
wren could fill of the nest of an eagle ; 
and, strangely enough, finding that the 
humble house of her childhood was to let, 


‘she took it, removing thither all the fur- 
‘niture which her father had made her 
‘ promise never to part with. The ceiling 


of the best bed-room was obliged to be 
raised to admit the lofty bed with its 


‘plumes, and the spinnet was assigned a 


very comfortable corner in a parlor, where 
the faded stately chairs, and gorgeous 
furniture formed a curious contrast to the 
bright, neatly papered walls, and drug- 
get-covered floor ; for in all matters con- 
nected with her own personal expenses, 
Sarah Bond was exceedingly frugal. 
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THE USES OF 


After her removal, though shy and} 
strange as ever, still she looked kind} 
things to her rich, and did kind things to 
her poor, neighbors; only in a strange, 
unusual way ; and her charity was given 
by fits and starts—not continuously. She 
moved silently about her garden, and 
evinced much care for her plants and 
flowers. Closely economical from long 
habit, rather than inclination, her domes- 
tic arrangements were strangely at vari- 
ance with what could not be called public 
gifts, because she used every effort in her} 
power to conceal her munificence. She} 
did not, it is true, think and calculate > 
how the greatest good could be accom- 
plished. She knew but one path to 
charity, and that was paved with gold. 
She did not know how to offer sympathy, 
or to enhance a gift by the manner of 
giving. Her father had sacrificed every- 
thing to multiply and keep his wealth ; 
all earthly happiness had been given up; 
for it; and unsatisfying as it had been to} 
her own heart, it had satisfied his. In-3 
clination prompted to give, habit to with- 
hold; and certainly Sarah Bond felt far 
more enjoyment in obeying inclination 
than in following habit; though sometimes 
what she believed a duty triumphed over 
inclination. 

If Sarah Bond ministered to her sister’s 
necessities, she did it secretly, hardly ; 
venturing to confess she did so, but shield- 
ing herself from her father’s curse, by 
sending to her sister’s child, and not her} 
sister. Receiving few letters, the village > 
postman grumbled far more at having to} 
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walk out to Greenfield, than if he was 
accustomed to the journey every day ; 
and one morning in particular, when: 
he was obliged to do so while the rain} 
poured, he exhibited a letter, sealed with 
a huge black seal, to the parish-clerk, 
saying, he wished with all his heart Miss 
Bond had remained at the old manor- 
house up street, instead of changing; 
and where was the good of taking her a 


eee ere er 
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mourning letter such a gloomy day? it, 
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would be very unkind, and he would keep 
it “till the rain stopped ;”" and so he did, 
until the next morning ; then taking back 
word to the village postinaster that Miss 
Bond wanted a post-chaise and four horses 


instantly, which intelligence set not only - 


the inn, but the village, in commotion. 
She, who had never wanted a post-chaise 
before, to want four horses to it now, was 
really wonderful. 

“Which road shall J take, Miss?” in- 
quired the post-boy, turning round in his 
saddle, and touching his cap. 

“ On straight,” was the answer. Such 
a thrill of disappointment as ran through 
the little crowd, who stood at the door to 
witness her departure. ‘On straight !” 
Why, they must wait the post-boy’s re- 
turn before they could possibly know 
which way she had gone. Such provok- 
ing suspense was enough to make the 
entire village demented. 

Miss Bond remained away a month, 
and then returned, bringing with her her 
niece, a girl of about eight years old— 
her deceased sister’s only child, Mabel 
Graham. 

The following Sunday, Sarah Bond 
went to church, leading her young com- 
panion by the hand; both were in deep 
mourning, and yet the very least observ- 
ant of the congregation remarked, that 
they had never seen Miss Bond look so 
happy as when, coming out, after service, 


and finding that the wind had changed 


to the north-east, she took off her searf 
in the church porch, and put it round the 
neck of the lovely girl, who strongly re- 
monstrated against the act. It was evi- 
dent that Mabel had been accustomed to 
have her own way; for when she found 
her aunt was resolved her throat should 
be protected, she turned round, and in a 
moment tore the silk into halves. “ Now, 
dear aunt, neither of our throats will 
suffer,” she exclaimed ; while Sarah Bond 
did not know whether she ought tocombat 
her wilfulness, or applaud such tender 
care of herself. It was soon talked of 
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throughout the village, how wonderfully $ you wished into this room, but I cannot 
Sarah Bond was changed ; how cheerful, ? part with the old” —— 

and even gay she had become. Instead ; “ Rubbish,” added Mabel, snapping 
of avoiding society, how willingly, yet ‘her worsted with the impatience of the 
how awkwardly, she entered into it ; how : ; movement. 

eagerly she sought to learn and to make{ “It may be rubbish in your eyes, Ma- 
herself acquainted with every source and ; bel, but I have told you before that my 
system of education. No traveller in the ‘dear father desired I should never part 
arid desert ever thirsted more for water; with the furniture of the room he died 
than did she for knowledge, and her de- ¢ in.” 

sire seemed to increase with what it fed Mabel looked the truth—* that she was 
on. The more she had, the more she ; not more inclined towards the old furni- 
required ; and all was for the sake of , ture on that account ;” but she did not 
linparting what she learned to Mabel. ’say so. “Have you got the key of the 
She fancied that teachers might not be? old spinnet, aunt! I should like to hear 


kind to this new-found idol; that she $ its tone.” 


could transfer information more gently ; “f have never found the key, my dear, 
and continuously ; that the relative was ¢ ‘though I have often looked for it; 1 sup- 
the best instructress; in short, the pent- ; pose my father lost it. I have danced to 
up tenderness of her nature, the re-‘ its music before now to my mother’s play- 
strained torrent of affections that had so? ing; but I am sure it has not a tone leit. 
long lain dormant, were poured forth upon § “IT wish you would dance row, dear 
the little heiress, as she was already; aunt,” exclaimed Mabel, jumping up at 
called; and captious and determined she ; the idea; “ you never told me you could 
was, as ever heiress could be; but withal dance; 1 never, somehow, fancied you 
of so loving a nature, and so cuileless a: could dance, and I have been obliged to 
heart, so confiding, so generous, and so { practise my quadrilles with two high- 
playful, and so cheating with mirth : backed chairs, and my embroidery frame. 
and mischief, that it would have been‘ Do, dear aunt, put by that book, and 
impossible to fancy any living creature, $ ; dance.” It would be impossible to fancy 
who had felt the sunshine of fourteen 3a greater contrast than aunt and niece. 
summers, more charming, or more tor-? Sarah Bond’s erect and perfectly flat 
menting. ‘ figure was surmounted by a long head 
‘and face, round which an abundence of 
gray hair was folded; for by no other 
term can I describe its peculiar dress; 
? her cap plain, but white as snow; and a 
black silk gown, that had seen its best 
‘ days, was pinned and primmed on, so as 
> to sit asclose as possible to a figure which 
‘would have been greatly improved by 
sheavy and abundant crapery. Mabel, 
‘lithe and restless, buoyant and energetic, 
‘unable even to wish for more luxury or 
‘more happiness than she possessed, so 
‘that her active mind was forced to em- 
: ploy its longings on trifles, as it really 

“My dear Mabel,” replicd her aunt, {had nothing else to desire; her face was 
“{ have put as much new furniture dit decd as those faces are which become 


“] wish, dear aunt,” exclaimed Mabel 
one morning, as she sat at her embroidery, ; 
the sun as through the open window : 
upon the abundant glories of her hair, ' 
while her aunt sat, as she always did, ? 
opposite to her, that she might, when she : 
raised her eyes from off the Italian lesson 
she was conning for her especial edifica- ' 
tion, have the happiness of seeing her ; 
without an effort; “I wish, dear aunt, : 
you would send that old spinnet out of the ; 
rooin ; it looks so odd by the side of my 
beautiful piano.” 
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oval in time; and her bright, laughing { book she had been reading, and moved 
eyes sparkled like sunbeams at the bare : restleasly about; her manner, when either 
notion of making “aunt Sarah” take ; ‘ thoughtful or excited, prevented her fea- 
either the place of a high-backed chair, { tures from being disturbed ; so her feel- 
or the embroidery frame in a quadrille. 3 ings were soothed by wandering from 
“ Do dance,” she repeated. place to place, or table to table; but after 
“My dear child, I know as little of $a considerable pause, she said—* 1 wish 
your quadrilles as you do of my country} you were a little older, Mabel; I wish 
dances and reels. No, Mabel; I can} } you to be older, that 1 might convince 
neither open the spinnet nor rene quad-} you, dear, it is vain to expect happiness 
rilles; so you have been twice refiused } from, the possession of wealth, unless we 
this morning; a novelty, is it not, dear } circulate it, share it with others, and yet 
Mabel ?” | ' do so prudently and watchfully. Yet, 
“ But why do you not break open the} my poor dear father would be very angry 
spinnet? Do break it open, aunt; I want } if he heard me say that, Mabel.” 


to see the inside of it so much.” | “ Yes, I know,” interrupted me thought- 
“No, Mabel; the lock is a peculiar ' less girl, “ for he was a miser.’ 
one, and could not be broken without de- ’ > “Hush, Mabel!” exclaimed her aunt. 


facing the marquetre on the cover, which} “ How can you say anything so harsh of 
I should not like todo. My poor mother; him from whom we inherit all we have. 
was so proud of that cover, and used to, ’ He was careful, peculiar, very peculiar ; 
dust and polish it with her own hands.” % but he saved all for me; and may God 
“ What! herself!” exclaimed the pretty : judge mercifully hetmaee. him and me, 
Mabel; “why did not her servants do; if I cannot in all things do as he would 
it?” have had me,” and then she paused, as if 
“ Because, my dear, she had but one.” ; reasoning and arguing with herself; 
“ But one! I remember when my poor apologising for the human throes in her 
mamma had none,” sighed Mabel, “and; own bosom that led her to act so fre- 
we were so miserable.” quently in direct opposition to her father’s 
“But not from lack of attendants, I: desires; so that to those who could not 
think,” answered Sarah Bond. “If they ; understand her motives and feelings, she 
are comforts, they are careful ones, and { appeared every day more inconsistent. 
sadly wasteful. We were never so happy : “ It is difficult to judge of motives in any 
as we were then. Your mother and I; case. I am sure, if he had only gone 
used to set the milk, and mind the poultry, ‘ abroad into the world, and seen distress 
and make the butter, and cultivate the? as I have seen it, he could not have shut 
flower-garden, aud help to do the house} his heart against his fellow-creatures : 
work ; and then in the evening we would | but his feelings were hardened against 
run in the meadows, and come home} some, whom he considered types of all ; 
laden with wild flowers, and tired as we) and seeing no misery, at last believed, as 
were by alternate work and play, my} many do, whom the world never dreams 
dear mother would play on that old in-} of calling as you called him, Mabel— 
strument, and my poor father sing for us, seeing 1x no misery, believed that it only 
and we sisters wound up the evening by} existed inthe popular whine. I am sure, 
a merry dance, your mother and myself ; > if he had seen, he would have relieved, 
trying hard which could keep up the} it. I always think that when I am giv- 
dance longest.” ing; it is a great blessing to be able to 
Mabel resumed her embroidery without give ; and I would give more, were I not 
speaking ; Sarah Bond laid down the} fearful that I might injure you.” 
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“ Injure me, dear aunt; how?” s “True, dear; but a shilling was a 
“Why, Mabel, my heart is greatly great deal to give at the gate,” observed 
fixed upon seeing you a rich heiress, and, her aunt, adding, after a pause, “and yet 
in time, suitably established.” > It shows how little will make the poor 


“You have just been saying how much} happy. 1 am sure, if my father had 
happier you were when you were all ' looked abroad, instead of staying at home 


poor together, and yet you want to make > to watch his—his—money, he would have 
5 ’ . ° 
me rich.” ’ thought it. right to share what he had. 
? 
Q 


; It is an unnatural thing to shut one’s self 
“People may be very happy in poverty ° 


; }up from the duties of life; one gets no 
before they have known riches; but hav-}.P 0 1? © ms x 


; ; : interest for any other outlay to do the 
ing once been rich, it would, I think, be nen oe : ¢ aad y those. poor 
9 > = 


r4 
absurd to suppose we could ever be happy children danced their rags in the sun- 


again in poverty.” , : 
* siete shine, and felt not the stones they danced 


“TI saw,” replied the girl, “two chil-; on, yet my dear Mabel could not dance 
dren pass the gate this morning while I} wit}, poverty as her companion—my 
was gathering flowers—bunches of the § blessed, blessed child !” 


simple white jessamine you love so much, 





” 


~w 


“ J'd rather dance a jig with mirth than 
dear aunt—and they asked so hard for} 9 minuet with melancholy,” laughed the 


bread, that I sent them a shilling” — girl; “and yet it would take a great deal 
“Too much,” interrupted Sarah Bond, ; to make me miserable if I were with 
habitually rather than from feeling. “'Too} you, and you loved me, dear aunt. Still, 
much, dear Mabel, to give to nn I own I like to be rich, so as to have 
beggars.” ; everything I want, and give everybody 
“There were two, you know, and thev 3 what they want; and, aunt Sarah, you 
looked wan and hungry. About three * know very well I cannot finish this rose 
hours after, [ was cantering my pony ? without the pale floss silk, and my maid 
down Swanbrook Lane—the grass there ; forgot both that and to order the seed 
is so soft and green, that you cannot hear pearl.” . 
his feet, while 1 can hear every grass-$ Mabel’s complaint was interrupted by 
hopper that chirps—suddenly I heard a the servant, who told Miss Bond that Mr. 
child’s voice singing a tune full of mirth, Cramp, her attorney, wished to see her. 
and I went softly, softly on; and there, * Show him in,” said Miss Bond. 
under a tree, satone of my morning ac-3 ‘He wishes to see you alone, ma’am.” 
quaintances, making believe to sing} “His wife is going to die, and he will 
through a stick, while the other danced ; want you to marry him!” exclaimed 
with bare feet, and her very rags fluttered ; Mabel, heedless of the servant’s presence. 
in time to the tune. I never saw more $ “ Do, dear aunt, and let me be bride’s- 
joy in well-fed, well-clothed children, for ; maid.” 
they paused and laughed, and then began; Sarah Bond changed color; and then, 
again. Poverty was no pain to them, at $ while stooping to kiss her wayward niece, 
all events.” she called her “ a foolish child.” 





Somer men in their worldly trade may ;the day’s end of thy soul, thou art at 
say at the year’s end they have neither ; night no better or worse than thou wast 
gained nor lost, but thou canst not say at 3 in the morning.—Rev. John Mason. 
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THE FORSAKEN.—THERE'S SOMETHING GOOD IN EVERY HEART. 
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THE FORSAKEN. 


There is a strain of natural pathos running through the following beautiful verses, that 
render them irresistibly attractive. We commend them to all true lovers of genuine poetry : 


My een are dim wi’ tears, John, 
My heart is sair wi’ wae, 

I lie an’ watch the star, John, 
Awearying for the day ; 

Yet it winna bring me rest, John, 
An’ it canna bring me peace, 
Till the clay is on my breast, John, 

An’ thocht and feeling cease ! 


I hae looed ye weel an’ lang, John, 
An’ shall while I hae life ; 

But ye’ve caused mony a pang, John, 
Wha’ should hae been your wife. 

Though ye never said a word, John, 
My trusting heart to win, 


Ye hae leed (lied) before the Lord, John, 


An’ that is deeper sin ! 


Ye’re hand leed seeking mine, John, 
When naebody could see ; 

An’ ye kissed it mony a time, John, 
An’ wasna that a lee ! 


An’ your ’een leed looking love, John, 
Whene’er they turned on me; 


But luve—or treachery ! 


An’ your step leed coming here, John, 
Sae aft in cauld an’ rain, 

For mony a happy year, John, 
Whose memory is pain! 


When we nae mair would part; 
Yet ye gaed without a word, John, 
To ease my breaking heart! 


Ye cam’ o’ your ain will, John, 
Ye saw that I was poor ; 
Ye kenn’d I was nae light o’ love; 
Ye should hae passed our door, 
Bat [ loo ye after a’, John, 
An’ pray to God in heaven, 
That I may be taken hame, John, 
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THERE'S SOMETHING GOOD IN EVERY HEART. 


Wov tn’st win the crime-stained wanderer ; When sportive jest, and harmless glee 


back, 
From vice’s dark and hideous track— 
Let not a frown thy brow deform, 
*T will add but fierceness to the storm: 
Deal kindly—in that bosom dark 
Still lingers virtue’s glimmering spark : 
Plead with him—’tis the nobler part— 
There’s something good in every heart! 


Bring to his mind the early time, 

Ere sin had stained his sou! with crime ; 
When fond affection blest his hours, 

And strewed his joyous path with flowers ; 


Bespoke a spirit pure and free : 
Plead with him—’tis the nobler part— 
There's something good in every heart! 


¢ . . 

; There was a time that head did rest 

5 ° 

Close to a mother’s yearning breast— 


} A time his ear the precepts caught, 
A kind and virtuous father taught ; 





It matters not what treacherous ray 
First lured his steps from virtue’s way— 
Enough to know thou yet may’st save 


POA 


| That soul from sin’s ingulphing grave ; 


ws 


Plead with him—act the nobler part— 
There’s something good in every heart. 


19 


An’ your gifts, what did they prove, John, 


For I thocht the time would come, John, 


An’ your deceit forgiven ! Mary. 
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LINNE, THE WOODLAND FLOWER. 


__ In solitudes, complished clerk, reading sharply but 
Iler voice came t e through the whisperin He . 
ie Oo me through the whispering distinctly, _ leading sini il didi 
’ c ] : 
Ani from the fountains, and the odors deep jp singers With all the airs and graces of a 
Of flowers,—Snecvey. fashionable performer’; and as for his 


Ox a hill-side bordered by a forest ened sextonship, no one could dig a grave so 
stood an old church, of sina] dimensions, ’ well and expeditiously as the agile, fairy- 
whose slender tower contained one soft-} like Johannellinus; some persons, indeed 
voiced bell, which chimed forth on each affirmed that the “little folk in green” 
successive Sabbath a gentle invitation to}. ™ust aid him sometimes. 


~~ eee 


attend the inorning service; or when, at; Very touching it was also on those 
distant intervals of time, an interment } summer evenings, when “the dew it 
took place in the surrounding burying- } falleth slow,” to listen far down in the 
ground, its solemn toll gave notice of the} valley beneath to the distant tones of 
rare occurrence. Laurisheim had fallen } Johanne!linus’ flageolet, when the peasant, 
into comparative disuse ever since a more } resting from his toil, with his children 
stately edifice had been reared some miles: sporting around, would tike the pipe 
off, but in the same extensive parish, and } from his mouth, and say, “ Listen, listen 
with a capacious cemetery attached. The » all—'tis good Johannellinus piping away !” 
minister who officiated at the old church } as the sweet sounds floated past on the 
resided near the new one; few and scat- 
tered were the neighboring homesteads ; 
and a solitary cottage opening on the 


> evening breeze. Johannellinus was an 
universal favorite, welcomed everywhere, 
> though his were “as angels’ visits, few 
peaceful resting-place of the dead alone } and far between ;” but when he did come 
afforded evidence of the vicinity of the’ with his flageolet, which he rarely left 
living. This cottage was occupied by an behind, great was the rejoicing amongst 
individual, commonly known by the ap-} the favored household, young and old. 
pellation of Johnny, or “ Johannellinus,”; Johnny was the sole protector of an 
meaning the diminutive, who filled the} orphan nephew, whose father had per- 
offices conjointly of clerk and sexton,; ished at sea, and whose young mother, 
both these situations, as may be supposed, } Johnny’s only sister, had literally died of 
being almost sinecures at Laurisheim. a broken heart for her husband's loss. 
Johannellinus was the smallest speci-} Very dearly had poor little Johnny loved 
men of humanity, to-be perfectly formed, } his sister, and very tenderly he also loved 
and with none of the distortions or imper-} her orphan boy, thrown on the world in 
fections of dwarfs, that it is possible to} helpless destitution; and to give him a 
imagine—he was, in short, a real pigmy ;} good education, and fit him for gaining 
middle-aged, with a charming expression } an honest and respectable livelihood, was 
of countenance, laughing blue eyes, and} the worthy uncle’s first wish. Johnny's 
dancing, frisking, flibbertigibbet, will-o’-} sole recreation was his flageolet; and, 
the-wisp sort of ways. He was an ac-} seated on the root of some old tree, he 
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often solaced himself with its sweet} could sleep, and Johnny ushered him into 
strains as he rested awhile from his toils; {the spare closet containing a camp bed 
and certainly the second wish of his } and one chair, the single window looking 
guileless heart was to lead the singing at full on the churchyard, where the moon 
Laurisheim with that, instead of with his } was rising over the dark trees, casting 


Foe, Lah ee 


voice, on Sabbath : but he dared not pro- 
pose the measure, as the minister disliked 
all change or innovation, and Johnny 
stood in much awe of him. 





strange flickering shadows on the graves 

beneath. . 
Long and earnestly the stranger gazed 

on the scene, and then turning round and 


It was the eve of the holy Baptist's j looking down on his companion, he said— 


day, when Johannellinus had just seated 


himself to enjoy his frugal repast after a 


“ Will you allow me to inhabit this 
apartment as long as [ please? I will 


wearying day, that a pedestrian entered ; give you but little trouble, as I shall be 


his cottage, asking for rest and refresh- 
ment. Now there was something in the 


wayfarer’s appearance and tone of voice ; 
which instantly prepossessed Johnny in } 





out in the forest nearly as much as your- 
self.” Pointing towards the crowded 
hillocks, he added—* A draught from St. 
Hubert’s spring will be the most delicious 


his favor ; he was a tall, attenuated man, ; beverage for a thirsty soul.” 


perhaps fifty years of age, but he looked ; 
older than he was, because his long locks } 
which flowed over his shoulders were } 
silvery white; his stooping gait, seal | 


And this mention of St. Hubert’s well 
completed Johnny’s astonishment; few 
persons—and those only the natives of 
the spot—knowing its existence, hidden 


might have led to the supposition of in-{ as it was amidst the mansions of the dead, 
firmity at first sight, had not the piercing and arched over, curtained also with ivy 


glance of his dark, eagle eye, and a free, 


gation. ‘The request for rest and refresh- 
ment was simply made, and the words 
were simple enough in themselves, but 
Johnny’s musical ear detected the plea- 
sant intonation of a sonorous voice, for he 
judged by sound, as Lavater did by ex- 
pression; and if ever one human being 
felt suddenly attracted towards another, 
Johnny did to the strange pedestrian. 
The latter carried a stout oaken: staff in 
one hand, while the other supported a 
kind of wallet flung over his shoulder ; 
but, despite dust and fatigue, little Johnny 
felt perfectly warranted in saying— 

“I fear that a gentleman like you, sir, 
will find it hard to put up with the sort 
of welcome I can give; but my best shall 
be done.” 

The stranger smiled in a sad sort, 
threw down his wallet, and drew towards 
the table, and without more ado assisted 
Johnny to dispose of the humble viands. 
He then asked to be shown where he 





~~ 


; 
| 
agile step, altogether disproved the alle 


and other creepers. 

However, Johannellinus heid his peace, 
for there was somewhat in the stranger's 
voice and mien, betokening both reserve 
and melancholy, that he durst not venture 
on idle questions. He knew not how to 
refuse the request preferred, particularly 
as the gentleman put down several gold 
pieces, thus liberally anticipating pay- 
ment: so, after many deprecatory hints 
on Johnny’s part as to the incomplete do- 
mestic appointments of his housekeeping, 
all of which were unheeded by his guest, 
the arrangement was concluded, much to 
Johnny’s own amazement at its sudden- 
ness, and at his opinions being so quietly 
but peremptorily overruled.. 

Now, although Johannellinus was far 
from being of a prying or inquisitive dis- 
position, yet there was abundant reason 
in the present case why curiosity might 
have been forgiven; but when the little 
clerk found that the minister evidently 
knew the stranger, and evinced deference 
and attention towards him, all misgivings 
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vanished, and Johnny decided that his 3linus, “I have heard that unhappiness 
guest was merely an eccentric individual ; ; finds rest and relief in study ;” and one 
“perhaps a leetle more than that, but ;evening, as he turned homewards from a 
perfectly safe and harmless”—* Poor gen- {distant part of the forest, he was brought 
tleman,” soliloquized Johnny, “ I am sure { to a sudden halt, his suspicions confirmed, 
he has known great trouble ; and when I :and sympathies all excited, on hearing 
put this, and when I put that together, I ; Damian’s voice at rather a high pitch, 
think I can fathom his history. First, ; exclaiming— 
there are his lone rambles in the forest, “ Most beautiful Linne! here, where no- 
and sure he isn’t always a botanizing, ; thing is heard save the rustling of the 
’cause don’t I hear him apostrophizing of { trees, and the song of the birds, I apos- 
something continually? Secondly, don’t ; trophize thee! What are the haughty 
I see him in that shady corner beneath { flowers of the land in comparison with 
the yew-tree, when he thinks no one sees | thee ? Thou refusest to exchange the 
him, bending over that grave which has {silent glen, and the melancholy wood for 
only the name of ‘ Linette,’ on its head- ; the gay parterres of civilization; the 
stone, dated twenty-five years ago? and ! mossy turf, and the shady solitude is thy 
didn’t he ask me when the rose-trees had ; eternal bed; a fairy link and memento 
died which used to grow all over it? and | ‘thou art of past happiness.” 
hasn’t he planted more, and told me to: Here Johnny could not resist peeping 
attend carefully to them? And didn’t he : : through the intervening boughs and 
know where to find St. Hubert’s well? : ‘ leaves, and he felt quite awe-struck on 
So I put these things together, and come ‘ beholding Damian kneeling beside a 
to the conclusion that he knew this place : ‘mossy knoll, whereon grew a delicate 
when he was a youngster, and long afore ‘ ‘ white flower. Surely it could not be 
Idid; that his sweetheart is buried there, : ‘that he was speaking to, yet he plucked 
and that he hasn’t been quite right ever ‘a blossom, at the same time continuing— 
since.” { « Pair little lady, sweet woodland Linne, 
Johnny’s sage deductions seemed not ‘I feel absolute compunction in plucking 
altogether unwarrantable. Damian, as‘ thee, for thou wilt pine and die in my 
the stranger gave his name, was an inde- ‘ hands. It is truly a selfish and transitory 
fatigable laborer, patient in research day : gratification, for the tenderest care will 
by day, gathering botanical treasures, { not save thee when transplanted, and cul- 
classifying and arranging them each j bevaition is thy death.” 
evening, and seldom ceasing to pursue: “Is it a flower or a spirit he is speak- 
most atdently his occupation, so that : ing to?” pondered Johannellinus. “I 
Johnny often felt uncertain if the preoc- : ‘declare it as sugar sweet to hear him as 
cupied enthusiast gave any heed to his { it is to hear my flageolet, and ’most makes 
humble talk, for ke had no secrets; and ‘ me cry.” 
to speak of his hopes and wishes for the : So saying, he took it from his pocket, 
orphan boy was so natural and pleasant, ; breathing a wailing symphony, which 
for it must be confatetd that Johnny liked : ‘ caused the startled botanist to look hur- 
a “bit of gossip” now and then; so he | ‘ riedly round, ‘and, to move quickly on; 
also confided his ambitious wishes re- ‘ but not ere he had caught a glimpse of 
specting the church music, as leader of ! the inopportune musician peering through 
the choir on his flageolet, lamenting at ; the leaves. 
the same time the ruinous condition of It might be this slight incident had 
the sacred edifice. | rufited or offended the stranger, but 


“Ah, poor fellow,” thought Johannel- ; shortly afier Damian took his leave of 
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Laurisheim, disappearing as quietly and know what it could be; except, indeed,” 
mysteriously as he came ; but previous to : > he added, thoughtfully, “that 1 knew whe 
his departure he signified his wishes to? > my benefactor was.” 

the worthy sexton, respecting the peculiar; But now he had found one to whom he 
attention he desired should be bestowed might speak, and it was not long ere he 
on the rose-trees replanted on the grave ; disburdened his mind, and related all he 
whose only memorial was the Christian } knew concerning Damian. The reverend 
name of a female. He backed this re-: gentleman could afford no definite infor- 
quest by a magnificent guerdon, saying’ mation; but when they had often con- 
that a similar one would be forthcoming? versed together on the subject, a new 
yearly, provided his wishes were well at-; light seemed to spring up in the latter's 
tended to; adding, with a smile, that it: mind, and by degrees he unfolded the 
would help Johnny to pay for his nephew’s ° following facts to the wondering Johnny, 
schooling. ; leaving him to draw his own inference. 

The little clerk did indeed venture to? The lord of St. Hubert’s Priory held 
question the clergyman concerning the the living of Laurisheiin in his own gift; 
departed guest, but he checked him so’? he was known to be an eccentric noble- 
authoritatively, that Johnny never pre-; man, and had not long returned to his 
sumed to take such a liberty again. .} native land, after many years’ absence. 

More than a year had passed away, He was unmarried, led a hermit’s life, 
the roses were blooming in profusion on 3 and was signalized by abstruse botanical 
Linette’s grave, the promised stipend had discoveries. It was whispered that an 
been duly conveyed to Johannellinus ; early tragical story, attending some lost 
through an unknown channel, and the » love, had once blighted reason; but no- 
orphan boy had been placed at a superior {thing was known on that score with 
school, when a new incumbent succeeded certainty. 
to the living of Laurisheim, aided in the: ‘ But of this I can speak positively,” 
performance of his duties by a curate. ; continued the narrator, “that it was at 
This latter personage was affable and: St. Hubert’s particular request your 
communicative, and pleasantly consulted ; flageolet, Johnny, usurped the place of a 
with Johnny respecting the details of ; small organ once in contemplation for the 
reparation and renovation in progress at: old church; ifs repairs also were accel- 
the old church; he also was the bearer $ erated through the same instrumentality. 
of the now unasked permission of John-$ With regard to the forest scene you acci- 
ny’s flageolet leading the choir. It tidy } dentally witnessed, when Damian ad- 
readily be imagined that Johnny’s heart ; dressed the wild flower, perhaps you are 
warmed towards his new friend; never { not aware that Linne is the name of a 
had he felt himself of such importance ; ‘ beautiful weed, originally selected by a 
before, never had his cottage been so; : great botanist to bear his appellation, and 
honored by a guest since Damian had ; that it is also the endearing abbreviation 
sojourned there. Often he would exclaim, ¢ for Linette. All attempts to transpiant 
in the fulness of his heart— ‘this delicate flower from its woodland 

“What a lucky fellow I am! how? solitude have proved failures; it dies 
grateful I ought tobe! Here I had three ; immediately ; and [ have heard that en- 
wishes, and al] are gratified; my boy is § > thusiastic botanists seek the shady forest 
becoming a great scholar, my flageolet ' depths for weeks together, where alone 
leads the chit, and the dear old church ; they can’ examine the shrinking beauty 
is beautified. I do declare, that if I was : in its full perfection of growth and ma- 
asked to wish for something else, I don’t‘ turity. Now, friend Johnny, your clever 
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brain may not find much difficulty in 
solving the problem of Damian’s visit to 
your cottage. Perhaps, also, -he enter- 
tained private recollections attached to 
the spot, which peculiarly endeared it to 
his memory, associating the fair lady of 
the woods with one who had borne its 
name in the days of his early and happy 
youth.” 

That evening, far down the peaceful 
valley, were heard the strains of the 
flageolet, and the prolonged echoes were 


LDHOOD. 


slow and solemn, so that folks said one to 
another— 

“Johannellinus is practising for the 
Sabbath—won’t it be grand to have such 
fine church music ?” 

The roses still continued to bloom on 
the grave, whose headstone recorded the 
name of “ Linette,” years after Johnny 
the Diminutive had found a last resting- 
place close at hand—years after Johnny’s 
orphan nephew nad oecome a good, a wise, 
}and a great man.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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BY G. D. PRENTICE. 


’T 18 sad—yet sweet—to listen 

To the soft winds gentle swell, 
And think we hear the music 

Our childhood knew sv well ; 
To gaze out on the even, 

And the boundless fields of air, 
And feel again our boyhood’s wish 

To roam like angels there ! 


There are many dreams of gladness 
That cling around the past— 
And from the tomb of feeling 
Old thoughts come thronging fast— 
The forms we loved so dearly 
In the happy days now gone, 
The beautiful and lovely, 
So fair to look upon : 
Those bright and gentle maidens 
Who seemed so formed for bliss, 
Too glorious and heavenly 
For such a world as this! 
Whose dark soft eyes seem swimming 
In a sea of liquid light, 
And whose locks of gold were streaming 
O’er brows so sunny bright : 
Whose smiles were like the sunshine 
In the spring time of the year— 





Like the changeful gleams of April, 
They follow every tear! 

They have passed—like hope—away, 
All their loveliness has fled— 

Oh, many a heart is mourning 
That they are with the dead. 


SAPP LPPLPALAS 
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Like the brightest buds of summer, 
They have fallen from the stem ; 
Yet, oh! it is a lovely death 
To fade from earth like them! 
And yet the thought is saddening 
To muse on such as they, 
And feel that all the beautiful 
Are passing fast away ! 
That the fair ones whom we love, 
Grow to each loving breast 
Like tendrils of the clinging vine ; 
-Then perish where they rest. 


~eeoeeerereere 


And can we but think of these 
In the soft and gentle spring, 
When the trees are waving o’er us, 
And the flowers are blossoming ? 





For we know that winter’s coming 

With his cold and stormy sky— 
And the glorious beauty round us 
i Is budding but to die ! 
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A STORY OF THE PRESS GANG. 


Henry Mason had married Esther; Inquiring his way every two or three 
Woodford, the widow of Jabez Woodford, ; minutes, Mason presently found himself 
who was killed by an accidental fall in } in the vicinity of Tower Stairs. <A scuf- 
the Plymouth dockyard, of which he was } ; fle in front of a public house attracted his 
foreman. Henry had loved Esther when } ; attention, and his ready sympathies were 
she was a girl, but she had, in a jealous} in an instant enlisted in behalf of a young 
pique, married Woodford. After the death ° sailor, vainly struggling in the grasp of 
of her husband, she went to live with her } several athletic men, and crying lustily on 
brother-in-law, taking with her an only the gaping bystanders for help. Mason 
child, Willy, a sweet boy, but of weak in- ' sprang forward, caught one of the assail- 
tellect. Here the old love was revived, } ants by the collar, and hurled him with 
and Henry Mason, who had become a ; some violence against the wall. A fierce 
mate of a first-class merchantman, belong- ; outcry greeted this audacious interference 
ing to the respectable house of Messrs. with gentlemen who, in those good old 
Roberts, of London, married the widow ; times, were but executing the law in a 
Ksther. The events of their subsequent ; remarkably good old manner. Lieuten- 
life are thus related in the “notes of a ; ; ant Dannaghen, a somewhat celebrated 
distinguished Barrister.” ; ;snapper-up of loose mariners, emerged 

It was about eight months after his mar- ; upon the scene, and in a few minutes was 
riage—though he had been profitably * enabled to exult in the secure possession 
enough employed in the interim—that’ of an additional prize in the unfortunate 
Henry Mason, in consequence of the wel- ’ ; Henry Mason, who, too late, discovered 
come announcement that the new brig ’ that he had embroiled himself with a 
was at last ready for her captain and > ; press gang! ! Desperate, frenzied were 
cargo, arrived in London to enter upon } the efforts he made to extricate himself 
his new appointment. ; from the peril in which he had rashly 

“These lodgings, Esther,” said he, as > involved himself. In vain! His protes- 
he was preparing to go out soon after ; tations that he was a mate, a captain in 
breakfast on the morning after his arrival, the merchant service, were unheeded or 
“are scarcely the thing; and as I, like mocked at. . 
you, am a stranger in Cockney-land, I: To all his remonstrances he only got 
had better consult some of the firm fipon ; the professional answer—“ His majesty 
the subject, before we decide upon per- wants you, and that is enough—so come 
manent ones. In the meantime, you and se and no more about it.” , 
Willy must mind and keep in doors when} Bruised, exhausted, almost mad, he was 
1 am not with you, or I shall have one or ’ borne off in triumph to a boat, into which 
other of you lost in this great wilderness he was thrust with several others, and 
of a city. I shall return in two or three swiftly rowed off to a receiving ship in 
hours. I will order something for dinner ; the river. Even there his assertions and 
as I go along: I have your purse. Good ; protestations were of no avail. Nothing 
bye—God bless you both.” but an admirality order, the officer in com- 
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mand candidly told him, should effect his$ glancing insolently at Esther's figure. 
liberation. His majesty was in need of 3 “ Are you sure he és your husband?” 
seamen—and he was evidently too smart; T'he hot blood suffused the temples of 
a one to be deprived of the glory of serv- : ’ the indignant wife, as she said, “ This 
ing his country. “ You must, therefore,” apartment, madam, I believe is mine ?” 
concluded the officer, as he turned laugh- “ Oh, certainly, as long as you can pay 
ingly upon his heel, “do as thousands of for it;” and rudely slamming the door, 
other fine fellows have been compelled to; the landlady departed. 

do—‘ grin and bear it.’” In about three ? The long, wretched night at last over, 
weeks from the date of his imprisonment, } Esther rose with the light—and after giv- 
Mason found himself serving in the Medi- ing her son his breakfast from the remains 
terranean, on board the frigate “ Active,” of that of the day before, set off with him 
Captain Alexander Gordon, without hav-; to the place of business of the Messrs. 
ing been permitted one opportunity of Roberts. It was early, and one clerk only, 
communicating with the shore. ‘This was 3 had as yet arrived at the office. He in- 
certainly very sharp, but it was not the 3 formed her that Mr. Henry Mason had 
less very common practice in those great ; not been seen, and that the partners were 
days of triumphant battles by land and greatly annoyed about it, as his immediate 
sea. presence was absolutely necessary. 

Very drearily passed the time with the: Stunned, terrified, bewildered by the 
bereaved wife. Her husband had prom- 3 frightful calamity which she believed had 
ised to send home something for dinner, ; befallen her, she felt convinced that her 
and various groceries—yet hour after hour ; husband had been entrapped and murdered 
went past, and nothing arrived. me tyrd for the sake of the money he had about 
flushed into noon, day faded to twilight, ? him: the wretched woman tottered back 
and still the well known, and always; to her lodgings, and threw herself on the 
eager step sounded not upon the stairs!; bed in wild despair. What was to be 
What could have detained him from his? done for food even for her boy? Her hus- 
wife, shut up, imprisoned, as it were, in 3 band had not only his pocket-book with 
that hot, hurrying, stifling city? She 3 him containing his larger money, but had 
feared to listen to the suggestion of her} taken her purse! She wasalone, and pen- 
boding heart; and with feverish restless-{ niless ina city! The hungry wailings 
ness ran out upon the landing, and peered : of her witless child towards evening, at 
over the stairs every time a knock or 3 length aroused her from the stupor of des- 
ring was heard at the street door. This; pair into which she had fallen. The mis- 
strange behavior was, it seems, noticed ? erable resource of pawning occurred to 
by the landlady of the lodging-house, and ; her; she could, at least, by pledging a part 
injuriously interpreted. A knock came ; of her wardrobe, procure sustenance for 
to the door, and that person entered to her child till she could hear from her sis- 
know at what time Mrs. , she had ; ter—and with trembling hands she began 
forgotten the young woman’s name, ex- } arranging a bundle of such things as she 
pected the dinner, she, the landlady, had 3 could best spare, when the landlady ab- 
undertaken to cook. ruptly entered the-room, with a peremp- 

Esther timidly replied that her husband : tory demand—as her husband was not re- 
had promised to return in two or three ; turned, and did not appear likely to do so 
hours at latest—and that she did not com- —for a month’s rent in advance, that 
prehend his continued absence—was in-; being the term the apartments were en- 
deed quite alarmed about it. gaged for. The tears, entreaties, expos- 

“Your husband!” said the woman, ; tulations of the miserable wife were of no 
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avail. Not one article, the woman declared, § woman, falling on her knees in wild supe 
should leave her house till the claim was} plication. “ For my child’s sake—in 
settled. She affected to doubt, perhaps} merey of the innocent babe as yet unborn 
really did so, that Esther was married; and —have pity, and forgive me!” . 


hinted coarsely at an enforcement of the } The harsh order was reiterated—and - 


laws against persons who had no visible} Esther Mason, fainting with shame and 
means of subsistence. In a paroxysm of } } agony, was conveyed to the prison in Gilt- 
despair, the unhappy woman rushed out of } spur Street. The next day she was fully 
the house—and, accompanied by her hun-} committed to Newgate, on the capital 
gry child, again sought the counting house } charge of privately stealing in a shop to 
of the Messrs. Roberts. She was now as; the value of five pounds, A few hours 
much too late as she had been too early : after her incarceration within those terri- 
in the morning; the partners and clerks; ble walls, she was prematurely delivered 
had gone, and she appears to have been } of a female child. 

treated with some rudeness by the porter, ; ; I have no moral doubt whatever, I 
who was closing the premises when she > never have had, that at the time of the 
arrived. Possibly the wildness of her} committal of the felonious act, the intel- 
looks, and the incoherence of her speech, } lect of Esther Mason was disordered. 
and manner, produced an impression un-} Any other supposition is inconsistent with 
favorable to her. Retracing her steps— | the whole tenor of her previous life and 
penniless, hungry, sick at heart—she } character. Lead us not into teimpta- 
thought, as she afterwards declared, that’ tion” is indeed the holiest, because the 
she recognised my wife in one of the nu-; humblest prayer. 

merous ladies seated before the counters} Three weeks had elapsed before the 
of a fashionable shop in one of the busi- } first intimation of these events reached 
est thoroughfares. She entered, and not } me, in a note from the chaplain of New- 
till she approached close to the lady dis-} gate, an excellent, kind-hearted man, ta 


covered her mistake. She turned des-; whom Mrs. Mason had confided her sad 
pairingly away—when a piece of rich story. I immediately hastened to the 


lace, lying apparently unheeded on the} prison, and in a long interview with her, 
counter, met her eye, and a dreadful sug-; elicited the foregoing statement. I read- 
gestion crossed her fevered brain—here, } ily assured her that all which legal skill 
at least, was the means of procuring food ; could do to extricate her from the awful 
for her wailing child. She glanced } ; position in which she stood, the gravity 
hastily and fearfully round. No eye, she} of which I did not effect to conceal, 
thought, observed her—and, horror of hor- } should be done. The offence with which 
rors! a moment afterwards she had con- ; she was charged had supplied the scaffold 
cealed the lace beneath her shawl, and’ ’ with numberless victims—and tradesmen 
with tottering feet was hastily leaving the} were more than ever clamorous for the 
shop. She had not taken half a dozen; stern execution of a law which, spite of 
steps, when a heavy hand was laid upon ; experience, they still regarded as the 
her shoulder, and a voice, as of a serpent } only safeguard of their property. My 
hissing in her ear, commanded her to re- } : wife was overwhelmed with grief—and 
store the lace she had stolen. T'ransfixed } ; in her anxiety to save her unhappy foster- 
with shame and terror, she stood rooted to} sister, sought, without my knowledge, an 
the spot, and the lace fell on the floor. interview with the prosecutor, in hope of 

“Fetch an officer!” said the harsh; inducing him not to press the charge. 
voice, addressing one of the shopmen. ; Her efforts were unavailing. He had 
« No—no—no!” screamed the wretched ; suffered much, he said, from such prac- 
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tices, and was, “ upon principle,” deter- po There she stood, during the brief 
mined to make an example of every of- {moments which sealed her earthly doom, 
fender he could catch. As to the plea that with downcast eyes, and utterly dejected 
her husband had been forcibly carried off ; posture—her thin fingers playing me- 
by a press gang, it was absurd—for what { chanically with the flowers and sweet 
would become of the property of trades- ; scented herbs spread scantily before her. 
men if the wife of every sailor so entrap- The trial was very brief; the evidence 
ped were to be allowed to plunder shops ; emphatically conclusive, was confidently 
with impunity? ‘The magnificent reason- ‘ given, and vainly cross-examined. Nothing 
ing was of course unanswerable—and the ‘ remained but an elaborate ad miseri cor- 
rebuked petitioner abandoned her bootless ' diam excusative defence, which had been 
errand in despair. Messrs. Roberts, | ; prepared by me, and which the prisoner 
should have mentioned, had by some ac- ; begged her counsel might be allowed to 
cident discovered the nature of the mis- / read. This was of course refused; the 
fortune which had befallen their officer, ‘recorder remarking they might as well 
and had already made urgent application ‘allow counsel for felons to address juries, 
to the Admiralty for his release. ‘as read defences—and that, as every prac- 
The Old Baily sessions did not come ‘tical man knew, would be utterly subver- 
off for some time: I, however, took care : sive of the due administration of justice, 
to secure at once, as I did not myself {The clerk of the court would read the 
practice in that court, the highest talent : paper, if the prisoner felt too agitated to 
which its bar afforded. Willy, who had ;doso. This was done; and very vilely 
been placed in a workhouse by the au-:done. The clerk, I dare say, read as well 
thorities, we had properly taken care of ‘ashe was able—but old, near-sighted, and 
till he couid be restored to his mother— ‘ possessed of everything but a clear enun- 
or, in the event of her conviction, to his ; ciation, what could be expected? The 
relatives in Devonshire. }defence so read, produced not the slight- 
The sessions were at last on: a “ true } est effect either on the court or jury. The 
bill” against Esther Mason for shoplifting, ; recorder briefly commented on the con- 
as it was popularly termed, was unhesi- | clusiveness of the evidence for the prose- 
tatingly found, and with a heavy heart I ; cution—and the jury, in the same brief, 
wended my way to the court to watch ‘ business-like manner, returned a verdict 
the proceedings. A few minutes after I { of guilty. 
entered, Mr. Justice Le Blanc and Mr. “ What have you to say,” demanded 
Baron Wood, who had assisted at an im- {the clerk, “why the sentence of death 
portant case of stockjobbing conspiracy, ‘ should not be pronounced upon you, ac- 
just over, left the bench—the learned re- { cording to law?” 
corder being doubtless considered quite ; The shadow started convulsively as the 
equal to the trial of a mere capital charge : terrible words fell from the man’s lips— 
of theft. ‘and I saw that the suddenly upraised eyes 
The prisoner was placed in the dock— {of the prisoner were fastened on the face 
but try as I might, I could not look at ‘of the fearful questioner. The lips, too, 
her. It happened to be a calm, bright, ‘appeared to move—but no sound reached 
summer day—the air, as if in mockery ; my ears. 
of those death-sessions, humming with “Speak, woman,” said the recorder, 
busy, lusty life—so that, sitting with my /“if you have anything to urge before 
back to the prisoner, I could, as it were, {sentence is pronounced.” 
read her demeanor in the shadow thrown ’ I started up, and turning to the prison- 
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by her figure on the opposite sun-lighted jer, besought her in hurried actents to 
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speak. “Remind them of the infant at ‘ Quaker gentleman—whom, as he is still 
your breast— your husband -———” ; alive, and might not choose to have his 
“ Who is that conferring with the ‘name blazoned to the world, I will call 
prisoner?” demanded the judge, in an ; William Friend—was soon very numer- 
angry voice. ‘ously signed. The prosecutor, however, 
I turned and confronted him with a look obstinately refused to attach his name to 
as cold aud haughty as hisown. He did the document—and the absence of his 
not think proper to pursue the inquiry { signature—so strangely did men reason 
further—and after muttering something on such matters in those days—would, it 
about the necessity of not interrupting ‘was feared, weigh heavily against the 
the proceedings of the court, again asked ; success of the petition. The amiable and 
the prisoner if she had anything to urge. ' enlightened Sir Samuel Romilly not only 
“ Not for myself—not for my sake,” at ‘ attached his name, but aided us zealously 
last faintly murmured the trembling wo- ‘by his advice and influence. In short, 
man—* but for that of my poor dear infant ‘ nothing was omitted that appeared likely 
—my poor witless boy! I do not think, to attain the desired object. 
sir, | was in my right mind. I was starv-{  ‘T'wo days before the petition was to be 
ing. I was friendiess. My husband, too, ‘ forwarded to the proper quarter, Henry 
whom you have heard She stopped : Mason arrived in England, the exertions 
abruptly—and a choaking sob struggled ‘of his employers having procured his 
in her throat—and but for the supporting ‘discharge. The “ Active” was one of 
arm of one of the turnkeys, she would ; Captain Host’s squadron, which obtained 
have fallen to the ground. ? the celebrated victory off Lissa, over the 
“Unhappy, guilty woman,” said the: French Venetian fleet, commanded by 
recorder, with the coolness of a demon, : Admiral Dobourdieu. Tenry Mason, it 
“the plea of insanity you would set up ‘ appeared, by the testimonials of the cap- 
is utterly untenable. Your husband, it tain and officers of the ship, had greatly 
seems, is serving his majesty in the royal : distincuished himself in the action. We 
navy—defending his country, whilst his ; enclosed these papers with the petition— 
wife was breaking its laws, by the com- and then, having done all in our power, 
mission of a crime which, but for the : awaited with anxious impatience, the re- 
stern repression of the law, would sap ‘sult of the recorder’s report. It was an- 
the foundations of the security of proper- ; nounced to me, as I was sitting somewhat 
ty, and m ; later than usual at chambers, by Mr. Wm. 
I could endure no more. The atmos-: Friend. The judgment to die was con- 
phere of the court seemed to stifle me— ‘firmed! All our representation had not 
and I rushed for relief into the open air. ‘ sufficed to counterbalance the supposed 
Before, however, I had reached the street, ‘ necessity of exhibiting terrible examples 
a long, piercing scream informed me that { of the fate awaiting the perpetrators of an 
the learned judge had done his duty. ‘offence said to be greatly on the increase, 
No effort was spared during the interval {Excellent William Friend wept like a 
which elapsed previous to the recorder ‘ child, as he made the announcement. 
presenting his report to the privy council There are many persons alive who 
—a peculiar privilege at that time at- {recollect this horrible tragedy—this na- 
tached to the office—to procure a mitiga- ‘ tional disgrace—this act of gross barbarity 
tion of the sentence. A petition, setting ‘on the part of the great personage, who, 
forth the peculiar circumstances of the : first having carried off the poor woman’s 
case, was carefully prepared—and by the ‘husband, left her to die for an act the 
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indefatigable exertions of an excellent : very consequence of that robbery. Who 
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30 THE WRONGS OF A WIFE, AND THE REVENGE OF A HUSBAND. 


among the spectators can ever forget that ; my proffered hand, “ they have killed her, 
heart-rending scene—the hangman taking 3 you see, spite of all you could say or do. 
the baby from the breast of the wretched 3 It much availed me, too, that [had helped 
creature just before he put her to death! {to win their boasted victories ;” and he 
But let us not rake up these terrible {laughed with savage bitterness. 
reminiscences. Let us hope that the{ “ Henry—Henry !” exclaimed William 
truly guilty are forgiven. And let us { Friend, in a reproving accent. 
take consolation from reflecting that this} “ Well, well sir,” rejoined Mason im- 
event led the great Romilly to enter on patiently, “ you are a good man, and have 
his celebrated career as a reformer of the j of course your own notions on these mat- 
criminal law. ‘ ters ; ; [also have mine. Or perhaps you 
The remains of Esther Mason were } think it is only the blood of the rich and 
obtained from the Newgate officials, and ; great which, shed unjustly, brings forth 
quietly interred in St. Sepulchre’s church- ; the iron harvest? Forgive me,” he add- 
yard. A plain slab, with her name only {ed, checking himself, “I respect you 
plainly chiselled upon it, was some time { both; but my heart is turned to stone. 
afterwards placed above the grave. A ‘You do not know—none ever knew but I 
few years ago I attended a funeral in the | —how kind, how loving, how gentle was 
same churchyard; and after a slight < that poor, long-suffering girl.” 
search, discovered the spot. “The inscrip-’ He turned from us to hide the terrible 
tion, thouzh of course much worn, was ‘agony which convulsed him. 
still quite legible. “ Henry,” said Mr. Friend, taking him 
I had not seen Henry Mason since his ‘ kindly by the hand, “ we pity thee sin- 
return; but [ was glad to hear from Mr. :cerely, as thou knowest—but thy bitter, 
William Friend that, after the first pas- {revengeful expressions are unchnistian, 
sionate burst of rage and grief had sub- ; sinful. The authorities whom thou, not 
sided, he had, apparently at least, thanks ; for the first time, railest on so wildly, 
to the tender and pious expostulations of ‘ ; acted, be sure of it, from a sense of duty ; 
his wife—with whom, by the kind inter- ‘a mistaken one, in my opinion, doubtless 
vention of the sheriff, he was permitted ‘ i still” — 
long and frequent interviews—settled { “Say no more, sir,” interrupted Mason. 
down into calmness and resignation.— ‘* We differ in opinion upon the subject. 
One thing only he would not bear to hear And now, gentlemen, farewell. 1 wished 
even from her—and that was any admis- ‘ to see you, sir, before I Jeft this country 
sion that she had been guilty of even the : forever, to thank you for your kind, though 
slightest offence. A hint of the kind, ; fruitless exertions. Mr. Friend has prom- 
however unintentional, would throw him ‘ised to be steward for poor Willy, for all 
into a paroxysm of fury 5 and the subject : ‘Tecan remit for his use. Farewell. God 
was consequently in his presence studi- ‘ bless you both! He was gone! 
ously avoided. War soon afterwards broke ont with 
A few days after the execution, Mr. ‘ the United States of America, and Mr. 
William Friend called on me just after ; Friend discovered that one of the most 
breakfast, accompanied by the bereaved ‘ ‘active and daring officers in the Republi- 
husband. I never saw so changed a man. {can navy was Henry Mason, who had en- 
All the warm kindness of his nature had | tered the American service in the maiden 
vanished, and was replaced by a gloomy, name of his wife ; and that the large sums 
fierce austerity, altogether painful to con- { he had remitted from time to time for the 
template. use of Willy, were the produce of his 
+ Well, sir,” said he, as he barely touched { successful depredations on British com- 
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merce. The instant Mr. Friend made the; the .reckless, daring, and furious hate 
discovery, he declined all further agency } with which he fought against the couutry 
inthe matter. Mason, however, contrived } which he accused of the murder of his 
to remit through some other channel to; wife. He was recognised by one of his 
the Davies’, with whom the boy had been ; former messmates in the “ Active,” who, 
placed—and a rapid improvement in their ; conveyed a prisoner on board the Amer- 
circumstances was soon visible. These} ican Commander Macdonough’s ship, re- 
remittances ceased about tke middle of } cognised him as he lay stretched on the 
1514—and a twelvemonth after the peace > deck, in the uniform of an American naval 
with America, we ascertained that Henry officer ; his countenance, even in death, 
Mason had been killed in the battle on} wearing the same storinful, defiant expres- 
Lake Champlain, where he had distin-} sion which it assumed on the day that his 
guished himself, as everywhere else, by’ beloved Esther perished on the scaffold. 
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From the Lancaster Examiner and Herald. 
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Turs lock of hair—how well it speaks § And then, methinks, I fain would flee 
Of hours, and days, and years gone by! % The bitterness of idle grief; 
How fondly recollection seeks I join the passing sport and glee— 
The relic of an early tie, > Oblivion the soul’s relief,— 
Formed when the wearer was a child, 
¢ 
é 


And I a maiden free and wild! 


In vain—still more remembrance brings 
The image of departed things. 


She was the garden of my care, Then stay, loved remnant of the dead, 
No lovelier ever graced the spring— More dear than treasures from the mine, 
I’ve marked this very lock of hair Or glories round the monarch’s head, 
Wave to the evening zephyr’s ring ; 
Oft ’neath yon walnut’s summer shade, 
I with the glossy ringlets played. 


Or festive scenes that gaily shine ; 
For e’en thy sadness, sweeter joy, 
Than all the mirth the vain employ. 
We both were grown to womanhood, And wast thou not of her a part, 

I older, but not many years, 

When Heaven her beauteous spirit wooed, 

And left to me—despair and tears— Till these so weary days are round— 
Tears which, e’en now, give partial rest— [ll with a mother’s fond caress 
I'm lonely here, but she is blest. ‘ Still cherish thee, soft, silken tress. 


The only friend Pve sought or found ? 
Yes, and I'll wear thee near my heart, 
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And down by yonder greenwood side, 


Oh! memory, thou pleasing power— 
Pleasing—yet cruel oft to me! 
I spend again the happy hour 
Of friendship’s sweetest sympathy ; 
But soon, alas! the vision’s past, 
I wake to sore regret at last! 


No more Ill gayest garlands make, 
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As once, for her, of Flora’s pride ; 

No! meek forget-me-not I'll take, 
With violets white that scent the air, 
And weeping, wreath this lock of hair. 
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“THE HOLY MISSION OF OUR ANGEL.” 


ORIGINAL. 


“THE HOLY MISSION OF OUR ANGEL.” 
BY DAVID RICE, M. D 


Tue belief in guardian spirits, and; came to a deep, swift stream of water, 
their blessed, protective influences, is not} greatly swollen by the spring tides of 
one to be sceuted or ridiculed. On the | melting snow and rain. Mounting upon 
other hand, is not the idea of some invisi-} a bridge, they amused themselves by 
ble presence, in the sainted spirits of our ? throwing their flowers into the current, 
departed friends, of a dear child, or bro- ; and seeing the frail things float away like 
ther, or sister, or parent, hovering near us } ; fairy boats down the rapid stream. Our 
continually, both while we sleep and> darling, by gazing constantly into the 
while we wake, forever watching over, °  raahinge flood, became giddy, lost her foot 
and protecting us from danger, a sweet: hold, and fell mto the rushing, hissing 
and precious one! Our journey through } ; tide. She could make no noise, nor give 
this life is like the dark, obscure, and ; ‘alarm, for her frail body was whirled 
uncertain way in a wilderness, to the ' , swiftly away, and completely engulphed 
traveller, who seeks a city beyond. Dan- } beneath the deep, dark, turgid water. 
ger is on every side. Deep pits, and} Her companions heard the plunge, and 
caverns, high precipices, swift, and wide : : gave the infant cry of distress—“ Inez is in 
strearns of water, mountains, and dark ; the water!” “Inez is drowning !!" they 
glens, beasts of prey, and a thousand } : shouted with voices of agony, jumping up 
unseen dangers lurk along, and beset his; and down, and clapping their tiny hands 
untrodden path. Just so with our pil- ' together, to induce some one to hear 
grimage through the wilderness of a;them, That infant cry was not unheeded. 
mortal existence. Dangers unseen, and } > Help came. Our precious child was 
beyond the scrutiny of poor, weak, short-’ rescued from the cold, deathly embrace 
sighted pilgriins, who cannot fathom the of a fatal element. She had floated for 
future, continually beset our path. And } some distance down the current, and 
now how kind in our dear Heavenly ; grasped a pole that lay across the channel, 
Father, to send some white-winged mes- | ; yet her body was entirely under the water. 
senger, some guardian invisible presence, ; Her little hands had been directed, by 
to snatch us from dangers unseen, «nd } the taper fingers of her guardian angel, 
guide our feet along safe and pleasant ; where to grasp, and how to sustain Her- 
paths, and hover continually around us, } self, until rescued. That same messen- 
the commissioned safeguard of our lives! 3 ; ger of God had carried that infant cry of 

We have recently had a beautiful ex: } alarm to the ears of him who plunged 
hibition of the holy and welcome mission } into the stream, and saved her; and as 
of our guardian spirit. Our only child, a ; she breathed once more, and was placed, 
little girl of five summers old, in company } wet and cold, into her father’s arms, that 
with some young playmates, strayed away $ good spirit shouted for joy, and soared 
in quest of flowers. Having gathered } away to the gates of Heaven, to proclaim 
their aprons full of early blossoms, they < his mortal protege safe, and free from 
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over the river of death, guide her through 
its dark, deep waters, point her to the 
sunny shores beyond, and when safely 
| landed on the pearly banks of the etezne! 


danger! O sainted, angelic spirit! heav- 
enly divinity of her, our other, little 
daughter, whose body we laid last autumn | 
in the dark tomb, continue to watch over ; 
and guard the footsteps of thine earthly | 
sister through life, and if God permits her ; together to the bright and beautiful city 
to live long on earth, when she pustes {of your God. 
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MY COUSIN MARY, OR LOVE THY NEIGHBOR. 
BY ENNA. 


Courteous reader, how shall I begin to; the brightest tnat a clear sun, and blue 
tell you of my kind and excellent cousin ; sky, and sweet flowers, and happy faces 
Mary? “Of course,” I hear you say,} could make it, as the loud voice of the 
“begin at the beginning.” But her gen- captain bawled out, “ Passengers for 
tleness and love for me begar long before ; R-—-;” and there, on the dock, stood 
[ had ever seen her or heard from ker,} my husband, and close behind him an 
and as for the end, it will only be ‘with } elderly gentleman—it could be none other 
the end of time, for what is good comes! than Cousin Paul, of whom I had fre- 
from God, and therefore must remain. ; quently heard from Charles, who had 
Well, then, it was (as all story tellers ‘ preceded me a few days to escort the 
say) the most charming day in the most} furniture for our new home. Our road 
charming month of the twelve—the ‘for two miles led us through the most 
month which calls the flowers to deck } picturesque country. A deep ravine cleft 
the chambers of the earth for the entrance the village in two distinct sections, in 
of warm and welcome summer—that the bed of which boiled and dashed a 
month which calls the birds to woodland } foaming stream over rocks, and broken 
haunts by gentle memories—that month ; trees, and chasms, until it found its outlet 
when happy childhood, with the wings of ; in the Hudson: numberless sparkling 
its morning, sports and dances to the rivulets, leaping down the sides of the 
lightest music, the music of a glad and 3 high hills, were rising to swell the noisy 
guileless heart, I had left the home of : current, and one natural fountain bubbled 
infancy, and the love of kindred, and had ; so unceasingly by the road-side with its 
bade farewell to the old haunts by the clear waters, that seats had been placed 
sea-shore, and the great rock, and the ; for foot-passengers, and a great trough 
shaded walks which led by the cleft $ for the heated cattle, as they passed, to 
chasm in it, and all the “loved scenes , i ; refresh themselves without price ; native 
which my infancy knew.” I had felt the { cresses spread their crispy leaves in the 
grasp of the faithful servants, grown gray ; brook, and the sweet flowers, we call 
in my father’s service, as I left in each ‘ ; forget-me-not, grew all about the shady 
hard palm a token of remembrance, and, ¢ ‘ borders. We stopped a moment, as our 
with my two babes, I had looked and horses plunged their heads in the cool 
wept the last farewell, as the wheels ¢ $ spring ; and as I gathered a few of the 
trackled the graveled lane of my father’s bright, delicate-hued love tokens, I felt 
grounds. AsI have said, the day was that they were growing there with their 








world, hand in hand, wing your way - 
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appropriate emblem, bidding us forget not ; stood the gentle and the good to welcome 
in passing the Author by whom this bless- ? the stranger, and to take her in, with not 
ing was provided, and even in the cup of {a hand alone extended, but with arms. 
cold water to remember his bounty. ‘ Enfolding me, I was close in the embrace 
A lovely ride through long avenues of of one whom, until that instant, I had 
the sugar maple brought us in view of a { never seen—one whom, only afew weeks 
small white-washed cottage, almost hid-; before, had never heard of me, save as 
den by the briar, rose, and tall trees, and} the wife of her young kinsman. Never 
climbing vines from the passes, and I : before had [ known that human nature 
knew, by the anxiety expressed in the ‘ could love, without the presence or know- 
features of my husband, that this was our ledge of the sympathy which attracts; 
little “« Home.” I could read his heart} but here, in the valley, was the lesson 
—words there were none, yet there was } taught me, one who, from childhood, had 
the reading—*“ Can she be happy in this loved the world and found it loving, that 
humble cot? Will the love of her hus-’ the divine spark had already sent forth 
band, the prattle of her babes, and the ; its rays to lighten the path of her, all un- 
rural life she must lead cause no sorrow? ; knowing of her worthiness. What mar- 
When she lingers over the scenes of a3 vel if 1 wept—was I among strangers? 
brighter home, will not the vow against: No. I was with a kindred spirit of 
riches, power, be repented, as her eye § kindness and truth. I can never forget 
takes in the small compass of the low my first introduction in that sunny dining- 
walls’ JT could see, hear, feel, all that < room. The warm creature even kissed 
was passing before his mind, and I hast-; my servant, a neat, tidy young girl, for 
ened to inquire of our friend who it was; she said, as she turned to me, “They 
that lived in the quiet, sweet little cot- : have so few to love them.” A _ plentiful 
tage. Had a cloud been removed from ? table was already prepared, and the home- 
the sun, no brighter light could have sickness of a new comer was banished by 
played upon casement, tree, or flower, ; the gentle attentions and friendly words 
than did the light of my husband’s eye : of this hospitable family. 
beam upon me; yet there was no ‘ere The meal was over, snd no excuse 
but pointing down a soft, green vale to a3 could be made why we should not at once 
large, comfortable farm-house, he said, ; proceed to the cottage. Isaw the shade 
“Cousin Mary lives there.” It was gather again over Charles’ countenance, 
enough—I knew that she was our near- } and the smile depart, as we left the door 
est neighbor ; but little did I know that $ of our cousin's house. How different had 
she was one who loved her neighbor as ; been his anticipations, when, a few short 
herself. The front was towards the’ years before. he had wooed and won his 
south : as some writer has said, “ flowers 3 bride. Then the world was bright before 
in the door-yard bid you welcome.” It ; him, and hope, lured with silver pinions, 
must be true here, for every tree was; beckoned him to her bright bowers: bu 
budded with little blossoms—the windows < hope drooped, and the promises of mer- 
were gay with them, and a great cluster ‘ chandise forsook him—and with a broken 
now had found its way quite to the eaves ; fortune, and shattered health, he had 
of the house. All around wore the look ‘ sought a home retired and apart from the 
of content; the house dog was lapping $ toil of that world which had so cruelly 
in the brook with the ducks; the coops, $ deceived him. We had passed the gate, 
with broods of chickens, were placed like 3 and were at the door way. My heart 
a smeil village, all white-washed so neat- ; almost misgave me ; how cold and cheer- 
ly. and so well supplied; and at the door less it would appear. Empty room—no 
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fire—(for our furniture had only the day 3 strength of true affection: then she is his 
before arrived) how different from the ; pride, his admiration, his household orna- 
pleasant rooms we had just left. I felta ment. But let the rude storm of misfor- 


trembling hand on mine, and heard my ; tune sweep down the false bulwark of . 


husband say, ‘Do not be disappointed ; I ¢ ; worldly, professing friendship, and the 
hate myself for bringing you to this mean ? adulation of society becomes as “ sound- 
place.” We entered. ‘ing brass,” then it is that he discovers a 
Oh! ye who languish in soft ease, and ; mine of wealth under his own hearth- 
sigh for new delights, pass by my little ; stone, and just at his foot-stool a mine of 
tale; you can find no response in an ; wealth so pure, that it need no refining 
humble leaf from affection’s offering. I process; and it is his—all his—no man 
can furnish no fantastic threads to weave 3 can part him from the “ treasure trove.” 
into the woof of your finer sensibilities. Another bright day. It was a new 
Where were we? Was it the home of 3 thing for me to take the management of 
the fairies, and had the good little people ; domestic duties, but stepping softly down, 
been at work? Ah! fo. It was only a‘ I thought tosurprise Charles by my house- 
charm wrought from the impulses of a §wifery. Early as it was, there was a tap 
loving heart. ‘There, upon one side of a 3 at the door, and Cousin Mary had sent her 
brightly polished stove, on the hearth of ; only domestic with a basket, and a kind 
which was blazing a cheerful fire, was ; message to keep the girl through the day 
seated “Cousin Mary,” who had quietly $to help me arrange and “brighten up 
slipped up a nearer way, and, entering $ things ;” and in the basket, steaming yet, 
the back-door, had arranged herself to 3 for they were closely covered, was a great 
receive her guests; a carpet was laid; 3 heap of warm cakes, all buttered, and so 
the room, newly whitened, was hung with 3 nice. And such was the opening of our 
laurel branches, and glasses of the fresh first friendship—such with many more 
blossoms decked the mantel ; a tea-kettle ¢ added, the record of her good deeds, ever 
was sending forth its song from the red ; fulfilling the command to love her neighbor. 
coals; a cat was domesticated on the rug; § Years have passed, and long ago we 
the tray set for tea; and this was home! ‘ bade adieu to the cottage, and fortune has 
Yes, it was home—for gentle influences, {again smiled upon our prospects, and we 
and kind words, and aflectionate smiles ; have sought and found our dwelling in a 
were there, and what was wanting? 1: new place, and among new faces ; but 
laid my hands, one in that of my husband, 3 never can the memory of the pleasant 
the other in the friend, whom God had $ ; months spent by the side of the dear 
sent; so clothing the rougher spots with ¢ i neighbor be forgotten. I can see her now, 
a beauty, even “the beauty of his love. in all her varied cares as friend, counsel- 
“Ah! but,” said Charles, to my expres- ‘ lor, and companion; sometimes in her 
sions of pleased surprise, “ this is but the ; pretty, neat garden, gathering, perhaps, 
beginning ; you have not felt the toil of pote fruit for “a poor sick girl,” or filling 
living upon a small income, and leading 3 from the “ abundance and to spare,” from 
your wants within the narrow limits of { the large vegetable bed, some empty bas- 
our slender means.” Ah! little knew he 3 ket of a less favored person; sometimes I 
woman’s courage. It is not when the $see her seated beside our hearth, with her 
soft wind of prosperity brings odors, and ¢ soft, sweet smile, knitting for the carpen- 
butterfly friends glitter in the sunshine ; ‘ ter’s child; for she would say, “ Cousin 
it is not when music breathes from every 3 Lucy, thee knows the poor wife isso deli- 
chord of the harp, which hangs upon the a and works so hard.” And thus did 
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temple of home, that man discovers the her many kindnesses flow by the door- 
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way of the poor, like a little thread of ; “ Who shall [ call my neighbor ?” said 
silver, decking their hard case with beau- } I, one evening, as we were seated, enjoy- 
ty. Thus did her gentle voice speak in} ing the cool air as it came drawing from 
the houses of the rich, giving comfort | the bay, and fanning the light summer 
where a word is more precious than a} | draperies, for we were ail seitled, or, as 
gift, thus did her unostentatious life give: the country people said, we were ‘all to 
jov to her own large household, for even} rights.’ We have been here six weeks, 
the great dog seemed to take pleasure in} and we have only decoyed a few barc- 
turning the heavy churn wheel while she : footed, but bright-fieed urchins into the 
was near, and the flowers sprung up, as; ‘ big hvouse ;’ we will never find a 
it were, in gratitude. Here was a char-) Cousin Mary here—no nice warm cakes 
acter which needed no adorning to show —no sweet rolls of yellow butter.” 

forth the perfections of her works; it} Charles smiled at my simplicity, but 
was the majesty of righteousness with} said, “ Remember, we come here not re- 
the simplicity of a christian. I have said} quiring sympathy, and they fear to over- 
it is years since I listened to her voice. : step the mark which bounds propriety, 
My present home is spacious; its situation > mee as they deem we call good brecd- 
is one of the most picturesque in our; ing.” Alas! that formality should dare 
country ; but when I entered, for the first ' to usurp the throne whercon is inscribed, 
time, the great hall which my husband} “ Love thy neighbor.” Alas! that it 
proudly called mine, and opened, success-} should, with its tangled weeds, choke up 
ively, the parlors and dining-room, the} the spring which ever wells in the heart 
library and neat sewing-room, on either } of the unsophisticated towards its kindred 
side—as [ looked upon the lofty ceilings } and its fellow; but the days of probation 
and washed floors, and ascended the broad had nearly passed ; for, afier visiting all 
staircase, with its highly polished hand-} the stores of the village, and appearing 
rails, and was in the lonely looking sleep- | past the mill, late in the day, with * no- 
ing apartments, sha!l I tell you how I thing but a calico dress,” and sending 
felt? I turned without a word, as my } ’ home divers house cleaners, with a few 
husband waited for my gratified reply—I; “greens for soup,” there began to bea 
turned, and laid ny head upon his shoul- rumor that the * city folks, after all, were 
der, and wept—not those tears I had shed like other folks, and that Farmer Macy’s 
years ago, from a heart filled with grati-} wife and daughters had serious thoughts, 
tude in the welcome home of the farm-} being, as we seemed, made of the same 
house—they were now tears of regret. } clay, of stepping in’—and they did step 
Whither should I look for the warm em-)} in, and, in time, many others; and now I 
brace, the cheerful smile, the bright} have no cause of complaint, for, as my 
hearth, and the sweet flowers t—all looked } old grandmother used to say, I have those 
desolate, and I cast a lingering sigh to; who are “ real neighbors, as well as nigh 
the low roof, the little domestic fowls, the } dwellers.” But will I ever again find a 


simple but delightful memories of the } Cousin Mary? 
humble cot. Holden's Dollar Magazine. 





Cinnasar, by being bruised, becomes } Christian character is made beautiful by 
brilliant, and glows into vermilion; so} adversity. 
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“SORTS.”—WIT, WISDOM, &c. 





NEW MELTING PROCESS. 


4 gentleman in the upper part of New York 
city, says the Advertiser, seeing the notice that 
galt thrown upon the ice on the sidewalks would 
rapidly melt it, resolved to rid himself of the 
annoyance in front of his own dwelling. On 
reaching home in the evening, after dark, he 
entered his store room, took a peck measure, and 
filled it with what he supposed to be the finish 
granular fragments of genuine salt, and without 
saying anything to the dwellers in the house, 
slipped out chrough the area and scattered it free- 
ly on the walk, over an extent of ice of some two 
hundred feet. He retired to rest in excellent 
humor with himself, calculating upon the agree- 
able surprise awaiting the family and domestics 
when they discovered that the ice was entirely 
gone from the walk and steps. Judge then of 
his surprise on being told by one of the domestics, 
almost as soon as he got down stairs in the morn- 
jing, that “some mischievous persons had been 
sprinkling rice all over the door steps and side- 
walk,” coupled with the domestic’s sagacious 
remark, that “she only wished the policeman 
jhad caught the rascal.” The gentleman made 
ino repiy, but he came down to business rather 
earlier than usual that morning, and his family 
remarked that he must have something on his 
mind, he was so unusually silent at the break- 
fast table. 


Fortune’s Cuances.—Not long since, a 
young gentleman related to us the following :— 
He said that his mother was speaking in the 
evening at the social home circle of fortune’s 
changes and, remarked, “ that in girlhood, at a 
social party where there was music and danc- 
ing, a young blue-eyed light-haired boy asked 
herto dance. She refused, and thought him 
rather presuming, as he was the son of a black- 
ismith, and she the daughter of Capt. ——, a 
militia captian. There was a difference in their 
social position. That boy isthe present Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts.” 

Questions aBourt Youna Laptes.—A cor- 
respondent wants to know how it is that delicate 
young ladies, too delicate to run up and down 
stairs in their own houses, are able to dance 
down the strongest man in a ball room. ’Tis a 
phenomena of nature, of which no one seems 
capable of giving an explanation. What young 
girl ever refused a handsome partner at five 
o'clock in the morning, on the score of being 
‘so tired ?”? The’ correspondent who applies 
to us in his extremity, is respectfully informed, 
we don’t know. Young ladies are queer com- 
Modities, and are not to be subjected to the rules 
of comom sense. All we can say about them, 


times are not so much so. They very often are 
afflicted with ill health in the morning, and in 
the evening go out to parties and balls with thin 
dresses and thinner shoes’ All we can say to 
our correspondent is, seek not to know what 
you may not know. If you are desirous of 
learning many mysteries about the character of 
young ladies which now seem paradoxical, 
eng7ge one of them for a wife. After the happy 
knot is tied, she will doubtless enlighten you 
on many subjects, which till then must remain 
‘© mighty unsartin.”—Sunday Despatch. 


Scene 1n a Scnoot.—A school teacher, a 
young lady, put the question to her scholars, 
one morning, “who made you?” The oldest 
boy in school could not tell, neither could any of 
the scholars, till she questioned the siuallest and 
the youngest urchin in the school. He answered 
promptly that God made him. The teacher, 
turning to the largest boy, said—‘ Are you not 
ashamed not to know what this little fellow 
knows ?” 

“He,” replied the “big un.” ‘* Thunder! 
I think he might know; ’taint a fortnight sin¢e 
he was made ?” 


A Bear Trapv.—aAt the time of settling the 
town of Paris, Maine, bears were so numerous 
that the first settlers resorted to many expedients 
to destroy them; among others, the long trap 
was much used. One Joe Daniels built one some 
distance from any habitation, and his wife, who 
was a native of Massachusetts, went to see the 
trap. She could not in any way be made to 
understand how bears could be taken in such 
traps. Joe waxed impatient. 

“‘Now s’posing I was a bear, (and down he 
went on all fours, imitating as nea: as possible 
the motions of a bear,) and I should hit the 
spindle,”—suiting the action to the word ; and 
down came the trap upon poor Joe with a 
weight and force which would have instantly 
extinguished any bear in the pine State. His 
wife, after a trial of her strength, was obliged to 
go a mile and a half to procure assistance, and 
strange to say, old Joe was relieved from the 
trap alive ; though somewhat the worse for the 
experiment. 


Too Goon To se Lost.—One of our ex- 
changes is responsidle for the following hit at 
political parties: 

I say Pete, some d—d whig stole half my pig 
last night.’ 

‘ How do you know it was a whig?’ 

‘ Because, if it had been a locofoco, he’d have 





isthat they are very delicate at timesand at other 


stole the whole of it.’ We left then. 
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36 MY COUSIN MARY. 
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turned, and laid iny head upon his shoul-} rumor that the “city folks, after all, were ) rather 
der, and wept—not those tears I had shed like other folks, and that Farmer Macy’s — 
years ago, from a heart filled with grati-} wife and daughters had serious thoughts, ee 
tude in the welcome home of the farm-; being, as we seemed, made of the same nor 9 
house—they were now tears of regret. } clay, of stepping in”—and they did step ; 
Whither should I look for the warm em-? in, and, in time, many others; and now I p Qo: 
brace, the cheerful smile, the bright ' have no cause of complaint, for, as my a 
hearth, and the sweet flowers t—all looked | old grandmother used to say, I have those seine, 
desolate, and I cast a lingering sigh to} who are “ real neighbors, as well as nigh down 
the low roof, the little domestic fowls, the | dwellers.” But will I ever again find a pheno 
simple but delightful memories of the } Cousin Mary? i 
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Cinnasar, by being bruised, becomes } Christian character is made beautiful by 
brilliant, and glows into vermilion; so adversity. 
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A gentleman in the upper part of New York 
city, says the Advertiser, seeing the notice that 
galt thrown upon the ice on the sidewalks would 
rapidly melt it, resolved to rid himself of the 
annoyance in front of his own dwelling. On 
reaching home in the evening, after dark, he 
entered his store room, took a peck measure, and 


i filled it with what he supposed to be the finish 


granular fragments of genuine salt, and without 
saying anything to the dwellers in the house, 
slipped out chrough the area and scattered it free- 
ly on the walk, over an extent of ice of some two 
hundred feet. He retired to rest in excellent 


} humor with himself, calculating upon the agree- 


able surprise awaiting the family and domestics 
when they discovered that the ice was entirely 
gone from the walk and steps. Judge then of 


) his surprise on being told by one of the domestics, 
» almost as soon as he got down stairs in the morn- 
Sing, that “some mischievous persons had been 
‘sprinkling rice all over the door steps and side- 
walk,” coupled with the domestic’s sagacious 
"remark, that “she only wished the policeman 
»had caught the rascal.” 


The gentleman made 
no repiy, but he came down to business rather 


» earlier than usual that morning, and his family 


remarked that he must have something on his 


mind, he was so unusually silent at the break- 


fast table. 


Fortunr’s Cuances.—Not long since, a 


» young gentleman related to us the following :— 
' He said that his mother was speaking in the 


sevening at the social home circle of fortune’s 


> changes and, remarked, “ that in girlhood, at a 
' social party where there was music and danc- 


jing, a young blue-eyed light-haired boy asked 


herto dance. She refused, and thought him 


itather presuming, as he was the son of a black- 


smith, and she the daughter of Capt. ——, a 
militia captian. ‘There was a difference in their 
social position. That boy isthe present Gover- 


pnor of Massachusetts.” 


Questions aBour Youna Laptes.—A cor- 


§ respondent wants to know how it is that delicate 


/young ladies, too delicate to run up and down 


stairs in their own houses, are able to dance 
down the strongest man in a ball room. ’Tis a 
phenomena of nature, of which no one seems 
capable of giving an explanation, What young 
girl ever refused a handsome partner at five 
o'clock in the morning, on the score of being 
“so tired ?’”? The’ correspondent who applies 
to us in his extremity, is respectfully informed, 
we don’tknow. Young ladies are queer com- 
Modities, and are not to be subjected to the rules 
of comom sense. All we can say about them, 


| isthat they are very delicate at timesand at other 


times are not so much so. They very often are 
afflicted with ill health in the morning, and in 
the evening go out to parties and balls with thin 
dresses and thinner shoes All we can say to 
our correspondent is, seek not to know what 
you may not know. If you are desirous of 
learning many mysteries about the character of 
young ladies which now seem paradoxical, 
eng?ge one of them for a wife. After the happy 
knot is tied, she will doubtless enlighten you 
on many subjects, which till then must remain 
‘* mighty unsartin.”—Sunday Despatch. 





Scent 1n a Scnoor.—A school teacher, a 
young lady, put the question to her scholars, 
one morning, “who made you?” The oldest 
boy in school could not tell, neither could any of 
the scholars, till she questioned the smallest and 
the youngest urchin in the school. He answered 
promptly that God made him. The teacher, 
turning to the largest boy, said—‘ Are you not 
ashamed not to know what this little fellow 
knows 7?” 

“He,” replied the “big un.” ‘* Thunder! 
I think he might know;; ’taint a fortnight sin¢e 
he was made ?” 


A Bear Trapv.—At the time of settling the 
town of Paris, Maine, bears were so numerous 
that the first settlers resorted to many expedients 
to destroy them; among others, the long trap 
was much used. One Joe Daniels built one some 
distance from any habitation, and his wife, who 
was a native of Massachusetts, went to see the 
trap. She could not in any way be made to 
understand how bears could be taken in such 
traps. Joe waxed impatient. 

‘‘Now s posing I was a bear, (and down he 
went on all fours, imitating as near as possible 
the motions of a bear,) and I skould hit the 
spindle,’—suiting the action to the word ; and 
down -ame the trap upon poor Joe with a 
weight and force which would have instantly 
extinguished any bear in the pine State. His 
wife, after a trial of her strength, was obliged to 
goa mile and a half to procure assistance, and 
strange to say, old Joe was relieved from the 
trap alive ; though somewhat the worse for the 
experiment. 





Too Goon To se Lost.—One of our ex- 
changes is responsidle for the following hit at 
political parties: 

I say Pete, some d—d whig stole half my pig 
last night.’ 

‘ How do you know it was a whig?’ 

‘ Because, if it had been a locofoco, he’d have 





stole the whole of it.’ We left then. 
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